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10  FACTS  ABOUT  WORRY 

By  Frances  Carfi  Matranga 


Science  has  discovered  chronic  worry  wreaks 

havoc  on  body  and  spirit.  It's 

common  nowadays,  breeder  of  many  diseases, 

and  shortens  the  lifespan.  To 

live  longer  we  must  worry  less.  Here  are 

interesting  facts  that  may  prove  helpful. 


1.  Habitual  worry  is  a  sign  of  emotional  immaturity. 

It  definitely  is,  according  to  Dr.  Phillip  Polatin,  Associate  Clinical 
Psychiatrist,  New  York  Psychiatric  Institution. 

2.  Worry  is  habit-forming. 

It  certainly  is,  according  to  Dr.  Polatin.  It's  not  something  that 
you  can  turn  on  and  off,  like  a  faucet.  Worry  builds  a  mental  pattern 
that  is  very  difficult  to  break.  With  some  people,  it  actually  becomes 
a  way  of  life  so  that  they  find  it  impossible  to  relax  even  when  there 
is  nothing  to  worry  about. 

3.  People  worry  more  today  than  they  used  to. 

They  have  more  reason  to,  what  with  the  H-bomb  and  the 
threat  of  war  hanging  overhead.  Modern  living  has  a  great  deal  of 
tension  to  it;  there  is  more  opportunity  for  success,  wealth,  and  happi- 
ness, and  this  creates  worry  for  those  striving  to  reach  these  goals. 
Life  is  more  of  a  race  than  it  used  to  be.  People  don't  take  time  for 
relaxed,  leisurely  living. 

4.  Some  types  of  people  worry  more  than  others. 

The  personality  type  of  an  individual  is  a  salient  factor  where 
worry  is  concerned.  Cheerful,  optimistic  people  tend  to  worry  less 
than  depressive,  pessimistic  characters.  This  is  no  reflection  on  in- 
telligence, but,  as  previously  stated,  it  is  a  sign  of  emotional  imma- 
turity. 

5.  Men  worry  more  than  women. 

This  is  because  they  are  the  breadwinners  and  shoulder  family 
responsibilities.  Also,  they  are  more  in  contact  with  the  conflicts  of 
modern-day  life. 


6.  Chronic  worry  borders  on  mental  illness. 

Worry  about  real  problems  is  normal.  But  chronic  worry  is 
definitely  unhealthy  and,  even  if  not  abnormal,  borders  on  mental 
illness.  Many  people  worry  needlessly,  over  things  that  haven't  yet 
happened  and  never  might.  They  tend  to  magnify  their  difficulties 
and  brood  over  things  that  do  not  trouble  the  average  person.  Conse- 
quently, they  are  forever  feeding  themselves  a  slow  torturous  poison — 
for  that  is  what  worry  is. 

7.  Worry  is  often  accompanied  by  physical  symptoms. 

Some  of  these  are:  hot  and  cold  sweating,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  rising  blood  pressure,  headache,  nausea,  indigestion,  heartburn 
and  insomnia. 

8.  It  can  create  serious  and  even  fatal  illnesses. 

High  blood  pressure,  which  may  result  in  apoplexy,  gastric 
ulcers,  colitis,  heart  disease,  diabetes  and  asthma,  to  name  a  few. 
These  illnesses  brought  on  by  worry  are  called  psychosomatic  illnesses, 
because  they  are  in  some  way  affected  by  the  mind.  But  they  are 
just  as  real  and  painful  as  any  other  kind  of  sickness. 

9.  Psychiatry  can  cure  a  chronic  worrier. 

.  Psychotherapy  is  often  very  helpful  for  it  makes  the  worrier 
take  a  good  look  at  himself;  it  makes  him  see  himself  in  a  realistic 
fight  and  this  enables  him  to  understand  and  help  himself. 
10.  There  are  a  number  of  things  we  can  do  to  eliminate  worry. 

a)  Realize  that  many  of  our  apprehensions  are  exaggerated. 

b)  Don't  try  to  be  too  perfect,  and  try  to  eliminate  unhealthy 
competition  with  friends  and  neighbors. 

c)  Check  undue  haste.  Slow  down.  Loaf  occasionally  or  play 
away  your  tensions  in  recreations  you  enjoy. 

d)  Make  sure  the  goal  you  are  striving  for  is  a  reasonable  one 
and  that  you  are  not  driving  yourself  beyond  your  capacity. 

e)  Live  one  day  at  a  time;  that  way  you  won't  worry  about 
tomorrow. 

f )  Relax  inwardly  and  make  room  for  God.  Trust  in  him. 

©  B.  P.  Singer  Features 
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By  Robert  A.  Proctor,  Jr. 


HEADLINES  of  the  daily  news- 
papers tell  of  continuing  crises 
in  Cuba,  Berlin,  and  along  the 
China-India  border.  They  also  tell 
of  property  destruction  on  the  west 
coast  by  fire,  flood  and  storm.  In 
one  part  of  the  world  men  struggle 
with  the  problems  of  food  surpluses 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  storage;  in 
other  parts  of  this  same  world  men 
face  starvation  and  lack  of  shelter. 
For  many  persons  their  only  means 
of  travel  is  walking — and  walking 
barefoot  at  that.  Everywhere  man 
fights  the  battle  against  disease  and 
death,  sometimes  by  ancient  witch- 
craft and  sometimes  in  the  modern 
research  laboratory. 

As  we  look  at  the  world  today 
it  is  easy  for  us  to  conclude  that 
the  problems  of  modern  man  are 
unique.  However,  when  we  study 
ancient  times,  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
even  recent  times  and  when  we 
read  the  Bible  and  other  ancient 
literature,  we  begin  to  sense  a  same- 


ness in  the  basic  nature  of  man's 
problems  regardless  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  It  is  like  hearing 
the  same  melody  over  and  over; 
played,  perhaps,  in  different  keys 
or  by  different  instruments,  but  al- 
ways there  is  the  same  basic  theme. 

Two  of  Man's  Enduring  Problems 

Let's  take  a  look  at  two  of  these 
enduring  basic  problems  to  see  the 
various  ways  man  has  attempted  to 
deal  with  them.  This  should  serve 
as  the  foundation  for  the  main  thrust 
of  this  study:  the  value  of  personal 
worship. 

As  man  tries  "to  make  sense"  out 
of  his  world,  and  to  understand  his 
own  existence,  the  problems  of  evil 
and  suffering  forever  plague  him. 
This  is,  in  some  ways,  an  even 
greater  problem  for  one  who  be- 
lieves in  God  than  for  the  agnostic. 
Job  speaks  of  the  suffering  of  man 
and  of  the  emptiness  of  his  fife  (See 
7:1-3;   14:1,  2).  Manasseh,  king  of 
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Judah,  "shed  very  much  innocent 
blood"  (2  Kings  21:16).  These  are 
just  examples  of  the  evil  and  suffer- 
ing experienced  and  recorded  by 
God's  chosen  people  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Yet,  they  read  not  un- 
like today's  newspaper. 

Paul  expresses  this  problem  on  a 
more  intensely  personal  level  in 
Romans  7:21  and  24,  when  he  says, 
"When  I  want  to  do  right,  evil  lies 
close  at  hand,"  and,  "Wretched  man 
that  I  am!  Who  will  deliver  me  from 
this  body  of  death?" 

A  second  problem  which  the  re- 
ligious person  asks  is,  "Does  it  pay 
to  do  what  is  right?"  We  live  in  a 
material  world  which  to  some  degree 
rewards  good  behavior  and  punishes 
bad    behavior    so    it    bothers    the 
spiritually     sensitive     person     that 
piety  and  prosperity  do  not  always 
seem  to  go  together.   In  the  Book 
of  Job,   Elihu  raises  this   question, 
"What  advantage  have  I?  How  am  I 
better   off   than   if   I   had   sinned?" 
(Job  35:3.  See  also  Psalm  73:2-14.) 
If  recent  fictional  literature  can  be 
interpreted    as    a   reflection    of    the 
philosophy   of   our  present  culture, 
and  if  some  of  the  recent  studies 
on  such  things  as   sexual  behavior, 
drinking  behavior    (these  might  be 
described  as  studies  of  misbehavior ) , 
and  cheating  even  approximate  the 
truth,  it  would  seem  that  many  have 
decided  that  morality  does  not  pay. 
Out  of  man's  struggle  with  these 
problems  of  life  grow  many  of  his 
fears    and    doubts.    Some    of    these 
doubts  extend  not  only  to  the  love 
and  mercy  of  God  but  also  to  the 
truth  of  Holy  Scripture  and  even  the 
very  existence  of  God. 


How  to  Handle  Life's  Problems 

How  has  man  handled  these 
problems  and  the  fears  and  doubts 
growing  out  of  them? 

One  may  develop  a  "Pollyanna" 
attitude  as  he  looks  at  the  wopld 
through  a  pair  of  "rose-colored 
glasses."  Finding  life  deeply  painful, 
too  painful  to  bear,  he  deceives  him- 
self until  he  sees  only  the  good. 

Unable  to  deny  the  existence  of 
these  problems  others  simply  try 
to  ignore  them,  and  to  deceive 
others,  by  adopting  the  life  slogan, 
"True,  evil  and  suffering  are  real, 
but  just  have  'faith/  everything  is 
going  to  work  out  all  right!"  This 
life  view  is  but  little  more  realistic 
than  the  first. 

A  third  reaction  readily  admits 
the  reality  of  evil  in  its  many  forms 
and  expressions,  but  then  says  in 
effect,  "I  give  up.  There  is  nothing 
I  can  do  about  it."  Among  Christians 
it  is  sometimes  expressed  as  an  un- 
concern about  this  life  with  a  "pie- 
in-the-sky-by-and-by"  attitude. 

How  can  one  make  sense  out  of 
the  world  of  suffering  and  evil  and 
five  a  full  and  meaningful  life?  Look 
at  the  seventy- third  Psalm.  After 
pointing  to  the  mystery  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked,  the  psalmist 
admits  it  is  a  hard  question  and  tells 
how  he  solved  it,  "But  when  I 
thought  how  to  understand  this,  it 
seemed  to  me  a  wearisome  task, 
until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of 
God"  (Ps.  73:16,  17). 

Another  psalmist  saw  about  him 
all  kinds  of  natural  disaster — earth- 
quake and  flood,  the  inevitability  of 
change  and  decay,  and  the  desola- 
tions   of    war — and    then    said    the 
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answer  is  to  heed  what  God  says: 
"Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God" 
(Ps.  46:10). 

Across  the  centuries  the  experi- 
ences of  these  men  tell  us  that  we 
understand  life's  deepest  problems 
only  as  we  come  face-to-face  with 
God  in  the  quietness  and  solitude 
of  our  own  souls,  when  we  worship 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Western  Man  Needs  to  "Be  Still" 

"Be  still  and  know"  is  a  difficult 
lesson  for  the  tense  and  hurried 
man  of  the  modern  Western  world. 
Our  philosophy  is  that  knowledge 
results  from  activity  not  from  being 
still.  The  ancient  Hebrews  and  some 
modern  Orientals  know  better.  In 
his  book,  Strengthening  the  Spiritual 
Life  (Harper's,  1950),  Nels  Ferre 
tells  of  a  young  Oriental  woman, 
who  after  her  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity came  to  study  at  the  semi- 
nary where  he  was  teaching.  She 
spoke  in  chapel  one  day  and  told 
of  becoming  a  Christian  as  a  result 
of  the  work  of  American  mission- 
aries. She  said  that  before  she  be- 
came a  Christian  she  used  to  spend 
many  hours  meditating  upon  the 
truths  of  her  former  pagan  faith. 
Such  meditation  was  followed  by 
bowing  before  the  dumb  idols  for 
additional  hours.  Yet  after  her  con- 
version she  was  confused  by  the  way 
she  saw  Christians  rush  into  a  wor- 
ship service,  spend  only  a  few 
minutes  in  meditation  and  prayer 
and  rush  out  again,  seemingly  un- 
touched by  the  experience.  Then 
she  concluded  by  saying,  "I  have 
come  to  the  seminary  to  learn  to 
Pray." 


A  pastor  in  the  Southwest  whose 
effective  ministry  to  students  in  a 
state  university  has  spanned  a 
quarter  of  a  century  says  that 
strength  for  each  day  is  drawn  in 
an  early  morning  hour  or  more  he 
spends  in  private  devotional  study 
of  the  Bible  and  prayer. 

The  life  of  Jesus  Christ  demon- 
strates the  necessity  of  a  deep  and 
disciplined  prayer  life.  Each  time 
Christ  was  about  to  enter  a  new 
phase  of  his  ministry,  each  time  he 
faced  a  crisis,  much  time  was  spent 
in  prayer.  (See,  for  example,  Matt. 
4:1,  2.  Study  also  Matt.  6:9-13; 
Luke  11:2-4;  Mark  14:32-42;  John 
17.) 

The  first  ingredient  of  an  effec- 
tive prayer  life  is  self-discipline.  The 
first  step  in  beginning  and  keeping 
up  a  practice  of  Bible  study,  medi- 
tation, and  prayer  is  to  set  aside  a 
definite  time  each  day  for  private 
devotions.  It  need  not  be  the  same 
time  each  day,  but  it  must  come 
every  day.  You  will  no  doubt  find 
some  type  of  daily  devotional  guide 
helpful.  Determine  that  nothing  will 
keep  you  from  establishing  this 
spiritual  discipline.  How  about  mak- 
ing a  covenant  with  a  group  of  your 
Christian  friends  to  spend  some  time 
each  day  in  prayer  and  Bible  study? 
You  will  have  rich  experiences  and 
you  will  grow  stronger  in  your  wit- 
ness to  Jesus  Christ — the  Lamb  of 
God  who  died  for  this  sinful  world. 


Today's   Generation 
The   rising   generation   was    the    last 
one.    This   one   believes   in   keeping   its 
seat. — Vesta  M.  Kelly  in  Quote. 


M^ost  a  M<m 


By  Richard  R.  Smith 


IT  was  one  of  those  vague,  con- 
fused dreams  and  Frank  was 
not  sorry  when  the  clatter  of  the 
alarm  clock  brought  him  back  to 
reality.   He  rolled  over  and  groped 
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blindly  for  the  shutoff  button.  When 
the  noise  had  ceased  he  lay  back 
peacefully.  Then  the  realization  that 
this  was  his  wedding  day  brought 
him  fully  awake.  I've  got  no  time  to 


They  make  plans  for  "E  Day."  Would  they  carry  them  out? 


waste,  he  thought.  He  kicked  off  the 
covers,  grabbed  his  bathrobe,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room  and  across 
the  hall. 

The  bathroom  was  occupied,  as 
usual,  by  his  younger  sister  Helen. 
He  could  hear  her  singing  at  the  top 
of  her  lungs.  Frank  banged  on  the 
door.  "Knock  off  the  concert  and 
hurry  up,  will  you?" 

"I'm  fixing  my  hair.  Be  out  in  a 
minute,"  she  called  back. 

Knowing  his  sister's  "minutes"  he 
wandered  back  into  his  room  and 
sat  down  on  the  foot  of  his  bed. 
Now  that  the  day  had  arrived,  why 
did  he  feel  so  uncertain  about  every- 
thing? He  had  been  so  sure  before. 
Frank  looked  around  him  at  the 
familiar  disorder  of  his  room,  clut- 
tered with  the  mementos  he  had 
gathered  through  the  years.  I'm  go- 
ing to  miss  this  place,  he  thought. 
But  a  guy  has  to  grow  up  sometime. 
He  leaned  over  the  dresser  and 
looked  closely  at  his  lean  face  in  the 
mirror.  I  should  be  able  to  pass 
for  twenty-one,  he  assured  himself. 
He  had  really  just  turned  eighteen, 
but,  after  all,  guys  eighteen  had  died 
fighting  in  wars.  If  you  were  old 
enough  to  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties of  a  man,  then  you  were  a  man. 
He  felt  a  bit  more  confident. 

He  picked  up  the  old  airplane 
model  from  his  dresser  and  studied 
it  reflectively.  Frank  had  built  it 
when  he  was  only  eight  years  old, 
and  he  had  to  admit  it  was  a  pretty 
good  job  for  a  kid.  Of  course,  his 
dad  had  helped  him  with  the  diffi- 
cult  work   and   installed   the    small 


gasoline  engine,  but  Frank  had  done 
most  of  it  himself.  That  model 
marked  his  first  interest  in  aviation 
and,  boy,  what  an  airplane  bug  he 
had  become!  When  he  decided  later 
to  study  aeronautical  engineering, 
his  dad  had  encouraged  him  and 
together  they  had  pored  over  the 
catalogs  of  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties until  they  selected  the  one  they 
felt  could  give  him  the  best  training. 
How  carefully  he  had  completed  the 
application!  Then  the  weeks  of  wait- 
ing until  his  acceptance  arrived. 
What  a  day  that  had  been.  Dad  had 
taken  them  all  out  to  dinner  for  a 
celebration. 

The  thought  of  disappointing  the 
family  reawakened  the  feeling  of 
indecision  that  he  was  trying  so 
hard  to  shake.  He  glanced  at  his 
watch.  It  was  getting  late,  better 
step  on  it.  He  put  the  model  back 
on  the  dresser  and  ran  for  the 
shower. 

The  cold  shower  seemed  to  clear 
the  cobwebs  out  of  his  mind  but 
when  he  came  back  into  his  room 
to  dress,  the  doubts  and  the  day- 
dreams returned.  Just  another  week 
and  he  would  have  been  leaving  for 
college.  Well,  no  use  thinking  about 
that  now.  I've  got  to  think  of  Susan 
first,  he  thought.  College  can  come 
later,  I  hope. 

He  glanced  over  at  the  picture 
of  Susan  that  smiled  back  at  him 
from  the  nightstand  by  his  bed.  No 
doubt  about  it,  he  could  never  find 
another  girl  like  Susan.  She  was 
pretty  in  a  healthy,  outdoor  way 
with    freckles    sprinkled    across    her 
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nose,  and  her  golden  hair  seemed 
to  make  the  sun  rise  and  set  around 
her  shoulders. 

Frank   felt    that    he    had    always 
known  Susan.  They  had  grown  up 
together;    had    attended    the    same 
schools  and  the  same  church.  But  it 
wasn't  until   the   junior   prom    that 
he  had  really  discovered  her.  Two 
weeks  before  the  prom,  he  had  been 
stumped  over  the  problem  of  who 
to     date     when     his     mother     had 
dropped   the   hint   that    Susan   had 
become  a  very  pretty  girl.  So,  not 
really   caring   much,   he  had   asked 
her.  That  wonderful  night  would  re- 
main forever  in  his  memory.  Susan 
in  her  white  formal,  and  he  unable 
to  say  anything  but,  "My,  you  sure 
look  nice!"  All  the  things  he  didn't 
say  convinced  him  though  that  she 
was  the  girl.  After  that  night  they 
were  constantly  together,  at  parties, 
football     games     and     study     hall. 
Everybody    in    town    took    it    for 
granted  that  they  would  eventually 
get  married.  And  "eventually"  had 
been  time  enough  when  they  were 
still  in  high  school.  After  graduation 
had  come  and  gone  and  when  the 
days  grew  short  before  Frank  would 
leave  for   college,   things  began   to 
change.  No  matter  how  many  amus- 
ing  things   they    did   together,    the 
knowledge  of  his  impending  depar- 
ture brought  with  it  a  gloom  they 
were  unable  to  shake. 

The  climax  had  come  last  Friday 
night.  He  had  taken  Susan  to  a 
drive-in  movie  but  somehow  the 
whole  evening  had  been  a  depres- 
sing failure.  Later  when  he  parked 
the  car  in  front  of  her  house  he  had 
asked  her,  "Honey,  you  haven't  said 
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much  tonight.  What's  wrong  now?" 
Susan  did  not  answer  immediately 
and  when  she  did  speak  they  were 
the  last  words  Frank  had  expected 
to  hear.  "Frank,  I  think  we  should 
stop  seeing  each  other.  I  ...  I 
think  we  should  just  forget  the  plans 
we've  made." 

Frank  was  dumfounded.  "Why, 
Susan,  you  can't  mean  that!  I  always 
thought  .  .  ." 

Susan  interrupted  him.  "Yes,  I 
know,  Frank,  but  how  will  we  feel 
in  four  years?  That's  such  a  long 
time.  You  will  be  far  away  and  there 
will  be  other  girls  there,  and  other 
things  to  interest  you.  I  will  just  be 
the  little  hometown  girl  you  left 
behind.  I  would  rather  lose  you  now 
than  wait  four  years  and  lose  you, 
anyway."  Tears  welled  up  in  her 
eyes  and  Frank  awkwardly  at- 
tempted to  reassure  her  but  with 
little  effect. 

Then  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
an  idea  came  to  him  and  at  the  time 
it  seemed  like  the  perfect  solution. 
"Well,  Honey,  why  wait  four  years? 
Why  not  get  married  now?  We  love 
each  other  and  that's  all  that  mat- 
ters." 

Susan  brightened  for  a  moment, 
but  then  said,  "But,  Frank,  do  you 
think  they  would  let  us?  The  folks, 
I  mean?" 

"Why  not?"  Frank  asked.  "Our 
parents  know  how  we  feel  about 
each  other  and  we  can  just  explain 
to  them  that  we  have  decided  to  get 
married  now  rather  than  wait.  We'll 
ask  them  first  thiug  in  the  morn- 
ing." Susan  was  silent  and  Frank 
knew  she  gave  her  consent.  So  he 
said  no  more. 


WHEN  Frank  approached  his 
father  after  breakfast  the 
next  day,  his  plan  met  with  firm  and 
unrelenting  resistance. 

"But,  Dad,"  he  had  argued. 
"Susan  and  I  love  each  other  and 
we  always  planned  on  getting  mar- 
ried someday.  Why  not  now?  It 
will  solve  everything.  I'm  not  a  kid 
anymore."  Frank  stood  tall  as  pos- 
sible trying  to  look  the  part. 

His  father  looked  long  and  search- 
ingly  at  him  and  when  he  spoke 
the  words  came  slowly,  reluctantly. 
"Frank,  in  many  ways  you  are  a 
man.  In  stature  and  physical 
strength,  yes.  But  you  are  an  un- 
finished man.  You  are  not  prepared 
to  support  a  wife  and  family.  How 
about  college  and  your  career?  What 
can  you  offer  Susan?  No,  Frank,  you 
are  almost  a  man  but  you  haven't 
completed  the  job.  You  still  have 
some  work  to  do  and  until  you  are 
ready  I  would  be  failing  you  and 
Susan  if  I  gave  you  my  consent." 

Later  when  Frank  drove  down- 
town to  meet  Susan,  his  father's 
words  were  still  ringing  in  his  ears. 
His  dad  had  never  turned  him  down 
on  anything  without  good  reason 
and  Frank  had  to  admit  he  had 
some  pretty  good  points.  But  what 
about  Susan?  WTiat  would  she  think 
if  he  backed  out  now? 

One  look  at  Susan  told  him  she 
had  experienced  the  same  results. 
"It's  no  use,  Frank,"  she  said  quietly, 
as  if  she  were  resigned  to  the  in- 
evitable. "They  don't  think  we  are 
ready.  They  just  can't  see  our  side 
of  it." 

She  looked  so  hopeless  that  Frank 
couldn't  meet  her  eyes.  He  had  to 


say  or  do  something  to  give  her  con- 
fidence in  him  or  he  knew  he  would 
lose  her.  The  thought  of  losing 
Susan  made  him  desperate.  Besides, 
how  could  their  parents  say  that  they 
were  too  young  and  not  ready  for 
marriage!  Surely  they  were  old 
enough  to  know  what  they  were 
doing. 

"Dad  said  the  same  thing  but 
they  can't  stop  us,  Susan."  He  took 
a  deep  breath  and  tried  to  sound 
calm  and  assured.  "We  will  run 
away  and  get  married  across  the 
state  line.  When  it's  all  over,  they 
will  come  around  to  our  way  of 
thinking.  We  have  to  stop  acting 
like  kids.  Honey,  we  are  going  to 
elope."  He  squeezed  her  hand  man- 
fully but  inside  he  was  as  shocked 
by  his  words  as  was  Susan. 

She  was  staring  at  him  with  a 
mixture  of  awe,  admiration  and  dis- 
belief. "Frank,  we  just  can't  disobey 
them — can  we?" 

But  Frank  was  carried  away  with 
his  own  enthusiasm.  "It's  our  only 
choice,  Honey.  We  love  each  other. 
If  we  are  going  to  get  married,  we've 
just  got  to  go  ahead  with  it.  We 
will  make  our  plans  and  then  when 
it's  all  over  it  will  be  too  late  for 
people  to  object." 

The  adventure  and  drama  of  the 
proposal  compensated  for  the  deep 
feelings  of  misgiving  they  both 
secretly  felt.  Susan  finally  said  yes 
and  together  they  planned  their 
elopement.  They  had  each  packed  a 
bag  the  night  before  and  Frank 
had  locked  them  in  the  trunk  of  his 
car.  Everything  was  set.  Today  was 
"E  Day"  and  for  better  or  for  worse 
they  were  committed  to  marriage. 
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SNAPPING  out  of  his  reverie, 
Frank  glanced  at  his  watch. 
Wow,  I'll  be  late.  He  dressed  hur- 
riedly and  went  downstairs  to  break- 
fast. 

His  father,  mother,  and  sister 
were  already  at  the  table.  His  father 
noticed  his  anxiety. 

"What's  the  matter,  Son?  You  and 
Susan  aren't  keeping  late  hours 
these  days,  are  you?"  his  father 
smiled. 

"Oh,  no,  sir.  I  just  couldn't  seem 
to  get  started  this  morning."  Frank 
sat  down  quickly  and  busied  himself 
with  his  cereal.  Out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye  he  could  see  his  mother 
studying  him. 

"Frank,  you  look  tired.   Are  you 


worried  about  something?"  she 
asked  in  a  concerned  voice. 

Frank  began  to  murmur  a  denial 
when  his  father  saved  the  day  as 
usual.  "No,  Mary,  all  boys  get  a 
little  tense  and  excited  when  they 
get  ready  to  leave  for  college.  I  know 
it  happened  to  me.  Frank  will  be 
all  right,  won't  you,  Son?" 

Frank  looked  at  his  father  grate- 
fully. "Yes,  sir,  I'll  be  O.  K.,"  he 
answered.  I  wish  I  could  be  sure  of 
that,  he  thought. 

Occasionally  glancing  at  his  watch 
to  check  his  timing,  Frank  picked 
at  his  breakfast  pretending  a  casual- 
ness  he  was  far  from  feeling.  He  had 
to  meet  Susan  at  9:30.  Just  as  he 
was  getting  up  from  the  table,  his 
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father's   robust  voice   stopped  him. 

"Frank,  could  I  see  you  for  a 
moment?"  he  said. 

Frank  swallowed  hard.  "Well, 
sure,   Dad." 

They  walked  into  the  living  room 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  family. 

"Son,  I  hope  you  have  been  think- 
ing over  what  I  said.  I  know  you 
want  to  make  your  own  decisions 
and  it  is  right  that  you  should,  but  I 
think  in  this  matter  of  marriage  you 
will  find  in  the  long  run  my  advice 
is  sound." 

Frank  avoided  looking  at  his 
father.  Something  was  happening  in 
his  stomach  and  he  felt  all  knotted 
up  inside.  "I  know  you  think  it's 
best  to  wait,  Dad,"  he  stammered 
lamely.  If  I  could  just  tell  him  every- 
thing, Frank  thought.  But  I  will  lose 
Susan  if  I  do  wait  and  if  I  go  ahead 
I'm  going  to  hurt  the  family.  How 
did  I  ever  get  into  this  mess,  Frank 
thought  miserably. 

His  father  looked  closely  at  him 
for  a  moment.  "When  the  time  comes 
and  you're  ready,  Son,  your  mother 
and  I  will  be  as  happy  as  you  are 
to  welcome  Susan  into  the  family. 
Well,  I've  got  to  go  to  the  office. 
See  you  later,"  he  said,  slapping 
Frank  on  the  back. 

Frank  watched  his  father  go  and 
struggled  with  the  lump  in  his 
throat.  He  checked  his  watch.  It 
was  9:15,  time  to  go.  He  walked 
listlessly  back  into  the  dining  room. 

"Think  I'll  go  on  down  to  the 
library,"  he  said  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular. 

His  mother  nodded  and  he  started 
out  the  back  door. 

"Frank!" 


He  stopped  short,  heart  pounding. 
What  now,  he  wondered? 

"Better  take  your  raincoat.  It  looks 
like  rain,"  his  mother  called. 

"Don't  worry,  Mom.  I'll  be  O.  K." 

But  once  outside,  he  saw  his 
mother  was  right.  It  did  look  like 
rain.  Well,  it  was  too  late  to  worry 
about  that  now.  He  looked  back  at 
the  house  feeling  like  a  traitor.  And 
yet,  he  thought,  I've  gone  too  far 
to  back  out  now. 

By  the  time  he  got  to  the  library, 
it  was  raining  hard.  Susan  was  wait- 
ing just  inside  the  door  and  came 
running  to  meet  him.  She  was  drip- 
ping wet  when  she  got  into  the  car. 
She  had  neglected  to  bring  a  rain- 
coat, too. 

"What  a  day  for  a  wedding," 
Frank  tried  to  sound  cheerful. 

Susan  sneezed.  "I  think  I'm  catch- 
ing a  cold,"  she  said,  looking  rather 
miserable. 

It  sure  wasn't  the  big  adventure 
Frank  had  first  thought  it  would  be. 
Susan  seemed  worried.  Her  eyes 
were  red,  as  if  she  had  been  crying, 
and  what  self-confidence  Frank  had 
left  seemed  to  be  washing  away  with 
the  rain. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  few  minutes. 

"Frank,  do  you  think  we're  doing 
the  right  thing?"  Her  voice  was 
small  with  worry. 

"Don't  worry,  Honey,  everything 
will  be  O.  K.,"  Frank  tried  to  assure 
her. 

Susan  looked  wistfully  out  the 
window.  They  were  passing  the  high 
school. 

"Well,  we  won't  be  going  back 
there  this  fall."  His  attempt  to 
brighten  the  conversation  failed. 
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"We  had  a  lot  of  good  times 
there,"  Susan  sighed. 

"Yeh,  I  guess  we  did  at  that," 
Frank  said,  and  the  memories 
washed  over  him  in  a  wave  of  nos- 
talgia. 

"Look,  Frank.  There's  the 
church,"  Susan  said.  "We  always 
said  we  would  get  married  there 
someday." 

Frank  looked  through  the  rain 
at  the  big  brownstone  church  they 
both  had  attended  since  childhood 
and  a  pang  of  guilt  stirred  within 
him. 

"Well,  it's  not  where  you  get  mar- 
ried, it's  just  getting  married  that 
counts,"  Frank  said,  and  wished  he 
hadn't. 

"Is  it,  Frank?"  Susan  looked  close- 
ly at  him.  "Doesn't  a  marriage  need 
all  the  help  people  can  give  it? 
Doesn't  it  need  the  blessing  of  God, 
the  good  wishes  of  friends,  the  love 
and  approval  of  the  family?"  She 
spoke  the  last  words  faintly. 

Frank  was  silent  for  a  long 
moment.  His  thinking  was  so  con- 
fused and  torn  by  indecision  that  he 
couldn't  seem  to  find  words.  "We 
will  be  happy,  Honey,  I  know  we 
will." 

"Oh,  Frank,  I  hope  so."  The  doubt 
in  her  tone  of  voice  only  increased 
his  uneasiness.  "Frank,  where  will 
you  work?  And  what  about  your 
college?  What  will  we  do  if  we 
have  a  family?"  The  questions 
seemed  to  pour  out  of  Susan  all  at 
once. 

Frank  was  struggling  with  a 
growing  sense  of  panic.  He  knew  he 
didn't  have  the  answers.  "Well, 
time  will  take  care  of  those  things. 
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We  can  work  them  out,  can't  we?" 
Susan  caught  the  doubt  in  his 
voice.  "Frank,  we  can't  depend  on 
time.  If  we  do,  it  will  only  bring  us 
regret.  We  have  to  know  now  what 
we  are  doing.  Oh,  Frank,  I'm  so 
scared." 

Just  as  Susan  began  to  cry  the 
right  rear  tire  blew  out.  Frank 
coasted  over  to  the  curb,  turned  off 
the  ignition  and  faced  Susan.  Taking 
her  hands  in  his  he  said,  "Susan,  I 
don't  know  what  kind  of  man  you 
will  think  I  am.  Or  maybe  you  will 
think  I'm  just  a  kid,  but  I'm  scared 
too.  I  can't  answer  those  questions. 
I  was  going  to  go  through  with  it 
because  I  love  you  and  I  don't  want 
to  lose  you,  but  it's  no  use.  It  isn't 
fair  to  you.  I  guess,  well,  I  guess  the 
folks  were  right.  We  just  aren't 
ready."  After  he  said  it  he  felt 
better  even  if  it  meant  the  worst, 
but  to  his  amazement  Susan  fell  into 
his  arms. 

"Frank,  I'm  so  glad,"  she  sobbed. 
"I  didn't  want  it  this  way,  sneaking 
off  like  criminals.  I  want  to  be  mar- 
ried in  the  church  with  our  parents 
and  friends  there.  I  want  us  to  be 
ready.  Oh,  Frank,  it  takes  much 
more  of  a  man  to  be  honest  and  ad- 
mit the  truth.  I'll  wait  for  you  if  it 
takes  six  years." 

Frank  looked  rather  sheepish. 
"Well,  I  wasn't  completely  honest. 
When  that  tire  blew  I  remembered 
I  took  out  the  spare  when  I  put  the 
suitcases  in  the  trunk.  It's  still  in 
the  garage.  I'm  afraid  we  will  have 
to  walk  home." 

Susan  laughed.  "That's  my  man." 

Frank  grinned  broadly  and  felt 
wonderful.  "Well,  almost."         ■  ■ 


fyin&t  Man 
in  0»LU 

By  Mary  McFarland  Leister 


The  delightful  story  of  Wan  Hoo 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  just  about 
five  hundred  years  ago,  in  fact, 
there  lived  in  Old  China  a  very 
wealthy  man  whose  name  was  Wan 
Hoo. 

Now  Wan  Hoo  would  no  doubt 
have  lived  and  died  in  comfortable 
and  happy  obscurity  if  it  had  not 
happened  that  several  hundreds  of 
years  before  Wan  Hoo  was  born 
one  of  his  ancient  and  honorable  an- 
cestors discovered  that  when  he 
mixed  saltpeter  with  a  litde  charcoal 
and  sulphur  he  had  an  excellent 
though  slightly  unpredictable  tinder 
for  his  fire. 

Some  years  later  another  ancestor 
not  quite  so  ancient  but  just  as  hon- 
orable learned  the  swift,  hard  way 
that  when  this  mixture  of  powders 
was  compressed  in  a  container  and 
then  ignited  it  became  possessed  of 
peculiarly  explosive  powers — and  so 
the  first  firecracker  was  invented. 

For    many    years    these    ancient 


Chinese  played  around  with  their 
new  and  dangerous  toys  until  an- 
other honorable  ancestor,  noting 
how  the  firecracker  jumped  as  it  ex- 
ploded, hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  cone 
and  an  air  space — and  this  newest 
device  skittered  over  the  ground  or 
leaped  up  into  the  air.  And  there 
was  more  fun  and  mayhem. 

A  few  more  experiments,  a  few 
more  years,  a  few  more  ancestors, 
and  the  cone-nosed  firecracker  had 
been  tied  to  a  stick  so  that  now 
when  it  was  ignited  it  sailed  up  into 
the  air  in  a  lovely  skyrocketing  arc 
emitting  showers  of  sparks  and  fire 
as  it  flew — a  most  fitting  and  beau- 
tiful thing  for  celebrating  the  New 
Year's  Feast,  and  weddings,  and 
the  harvest. 

Very  soon,  however,  a  most  honor- 
able ancestor  devised  from  it  a  most 
frightening  weapon  of  destruction. 
He  fastened  war  arrows  to  his  sky- 
rockets  and,   after  nightfall,   loosed 
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a  score  or  more  of  these  flaming  mis- 
siles among  the  resting  enemy  who 
fled  in  screaming  riot,  routed  more 
by  fear  than  by  injuries  for  the 
rockets  were  most  erratic  and  could 
not  be  controlled. 

AND  so,  around  the  year  a.d. 
.  1500,  we  come  to  Wan  Hoo. 

And  Wan  Hoo  was  a  man  with  a 
dream. 

Wan  Hoo  had  given  a  great  feast. 
He  had  invited  his  neighbors  and 
his  friends  to  dine  with  him,  and 
when  they  had  dined  there  were 
firecrackers  in  abundance  for  the 
very  noise  of  joy  and  skyrockets  to 
arc  across  the  darkness  of  the 
heavens. 

And  Wan  Hoo  slept  and  dreamed 
that  he  sat  astride  one  of  the  stream- 
ing rockets  and  sailed  among  the 
stars  in  the  heavens,  and  the  glory  of 
his  dream  was  almost  more  than  his 
soul  could  bear;  and  in  the  morning 
he  awoke  and  knew  that  he  would 
bring  this  dream  to  pass. 

And  so  he  had  built  a  small  seat 
of  bamboo,  one  comfortable  to  his 
frame,  but  light  and  polished,  and 
padded  with  a  silken  cushion;  and 
this  seat  he  swung  between  two 
huge  dragon  kites — making  the  kites 
larger  and  larger  until  the  great  red 
dragons  could  easily  lift  the  seat 
into  the  air  as  the  warming  winds 
blew  across  the  land. 

Now  Wan  Hoo  talked  with  as- 
trologers and  with  the  makers  of 
skyrockets,  and  as  he  worked  with 
his  seat  and  his  kites  so  did  they 
work  with  their  charts  and  their 
powders  so  that  on  the  day  when 
the   astrologers   said  all  signs   were 
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fair  for  his  heavenly  voyage  the 
makers  of  the  skyrockets  delivered 
their  wares  to  Wan  Hoo.  Forty- 
seven  skyrockets  they  brought,  each 
one  larger  by  seven  times  than  any 
they  had  ever  made  before  and 
they  were  frightened  of  them  and 
laid  them  down  carefully  and 
would  have  gone  off,  but  Wan  Hoo 
bade  them  stay  and  help  his 
servants  affix  each  rocket  firmly  to 
the  base  of  his  polished  silken 
chair. 

When  each  rocket  was  in  place 
and  the  two  enormous  dragon  kites 
were  tugging  at  the  arms  of  the 
anchored  seat,  Wan  Hoo  came  forth 
in  a  long  robe  of  embroidered  silk, 
with  embroidered  shoes  upon  his 
feet,  and  a  head  covering  elegant 
and  new  covering  the  black  queue 
wound  upon  his  shaven  scalp.  Wan 
Hoo  sat  himself  solemnly  down, 
tested  the  guide  lines  he  had  at- 
tached to  the  two  kites  that  he 
might  turn  himself  about  at  will  in 
the  sky,  and  gave  the  final  signal 
to  his  servants. 

Forty-seven  servants  with  lighted 
tinders  stepped  forward.  Forty-seven 
fuses  were  quickly  ignited  and  forty- 
seven  oversize  skyrockets  went  off 
with  a  roar  never  heard  before  in 
all  that  part  of  Old  China. 

And  when  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away  there  was  no  sign  of  Wan 
Hoo,  nor  of  the  bamboo  chair,  nor 
of  the  silken  pillows,  nor  of  the  two 
enormous  red  dragon  kites. 

Wan  Hoo  was  never  seen  again, 
and  there  are  those  who  say,  to 
this  very  day,  that  Wan  Hoo  is  still 
in  orbit. 


Who 

Is 

Jesus 

Christ? 

By  George  L.  Hunt 


THE  Christian  faith  is  a  his- 
torical faith,  that  is,  it  is  faith 
in  a  person  who  actually  lived  and 
died  at  a  point  of  time  in  history. 
All  that  we  read  about  Jesus  Christ 
is  our  basic  source  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  his  life  and  teachings,  the 
Bible,  makes  perfectly  clear  that  he 
was  a  flesh-and-blood  person  whose 
birth  is  dated  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  born  when  a  ruler  named 
Caesar  Augustus  ran  things  from 
Rome  and  that  Jesus  suffered  and 
died  under  the  reign  of  another 
ruler,  Pontius  Pilate.  When  we  say 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed  that  he  "suf- 
fered under  Pontius  Pilate,"  we  are 
affirming  our  conviction  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  historical  figure,  a  real 
man. 

His   appearance   on  the   stage   of 


history  at  a  definite  time  and  place 
was  the  culmination  of  a  long  series 
of  events  in  which  God  had  been  at 
work  in  history.  The  Old  Testament 
is  the  record  of  God  coming  into 
historical  events,  controlling  them, 
changing  the  way  they  might  have 
been  expected  to  turn  out.  But  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ — which  we 
call  "the  incarnation" — was  a  unique 
and  unrepeatable  intervention  of 
God  in  man's  history  because  his 
coming  was  actually  God  taking  on 
human  flesh  and  becoming  man. 
God  had  never  done  anything  like 
this  before,  and  he  would  never  do 
it  again. 

The  uniqueness  of  this  event 
creates  tremendous  intellectual 
problems  for  us,  problems  which 
have   been    difficult   to    accept   and 
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understand  ever  since  the  event  hap- 
pened. 

It  would  be  one  thing  to  say  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  Godlike  man.  It 
would  not  be  too  hard  to  believe 
that  there  was  once  a  human  being 
who  was  so  close  to  God  that  he 
was  an  inspiration  to  all  for  his 
courage,  his  dedication,  his  under- 
standing, his  compassion,  his  teach- 
ings. To  be  sure,  it  is  dangerous  to 
glorify  any  human  being  because 
none  of  us  knows  what  this  person 
is  really  like.  There  are  examples 
aplenty:  St.  Francis  or  Schweitzer 
or  Bonhoeffer  or  Dag  Hammarskjold 
or  Dr.  Dooley.  Each  has  aroused  the 
admiration  of  many  people  to  fol- 
low in  their  steps.  So  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  include  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth in  their  company. 

Nor  would  it  be  too  hard  to 
imagine  that  men  could  be  inspired 
by  a  godlike  idea,  creating  in  their 
minds  an  ideal  to  which  they  wish 
they  could  attain.  No  actual  life 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
one  might  imagine  the  perfect  pat- 
tern for  a  human  life.  We  all  have 
our  ideals,  our  gods,  some  standard 
of  excellence  outside  ourselves  to- 
ward which  we  move.  Perhaps  Jesus 
is  like  this — not  a  real  man  but  a 
great  ideal. 

Another  possibility  might  be  that 
Jesus  was  neither  fully  man  nor 
God.  He  was  too  perfect  to  be  man, 
too  human  to  be  God.  So  we  could 
think  of  him  as  something  halfway 
between  God  and  man,  not  really 
like  us,  after  all,  and  not  really  God 
either. 

But  the  problem  posed  by  the 
Christian    faith    is    that   we    cannot 
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choose  among  these  options  and  still 
have  the  Christian  faith.  Over  the 
centuries  the  church  has  stoutly 
argued  against  every  attempt  to 
make  Jesus  Christ  something  less 
than  he  is — both  God  and  man.  It 
points  out  that  he  really  lived  and 
that  the  one  who  really  lived  was 
and  is  God.  This  is  an  insoluble  prob- 
lem intellectually;  it  is  believable 
only  through  faith. 

Now  faith  is  not  believing  what 
is  not  true,  flying  in  the  face  of  all 
the  evidence  and  insisting  that  white 
is  black  because  you  want  it  that 
way.  Christian  faith  is  being  con- 
fronted by  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  witness  of  history  and 
then  deciding,  despite  the  paradox 
involved,  that  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  also  God.  God  chose  to  become 
a  man  in  order  that  he  might  do 
for  man  what  had  to  be  done  to 
reconcile  man  with  God  and  to  en- 
able human  beings  to  be  what  God 
intended  them  to  be.  The  "proof" 
for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith 
about  Jesus  Christ  is  not  intellectual 
proof.  It  is  the  proof  of  experience. 

The  Form   of   a   Servant 

In  Philippians  2:5-11  we  have 
one  of  those  scriptural  testimonies 
which  tell  us  in  a  few  words  the 
truth  about  Jesus  Christ.  Appropri- 
ately enough,  the  passage  is  in  the 
lyric  tones  of  poetry,  for  poetry  and 
music  often  convey  the  meaning  of 
a  mystery  better  than  straightfor- 
ward prose. 

Christ  Jesus,  who,  though  he  was 
in  the  form  of  God,  did  not  count 
equality    with    God    a    thing    to    be 


grasped,  but  emptied  himself,  taking 
the  form  of  a  servant,  being  born  in 
the  likeness  of  men.  And  being  found 
in  human  form  he  humbled  himself 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
death  on  a  cross  (Phil.  2:5-8). 

Paul  here  gives  several  important 
answers  to  our  question,  "Who  is 
Jesus  Christ?"  He  is  the  one  who, 
though  he  was  in  the  likeness  or 
image  of  God,  chose  to  take  on  the 
likeness  of  man.  The  startling  thing 
about  his  becoming  man  is  that  he 
became  the  suffering  servant-man.  A 
servant  is  a  person  who  does  his 
master's  bidding,  who  obeys  his 
master.  Jesus  Christ  became  the 
servant  by  his  obedience,  obedience 
that  led  to  his  death  on  the  cross. 
Now  kings  and  military  leaders  and 
presidents  can  think  of  themselves 
as  public  servants  and  can  perhaps 
expect  to  suffer  and  even  die  in  do- 
ing their  duty.  But  for  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Savior,  to  have  to  do  this, 
and  to  be  killed  so  humiliatingly  like 


TODAY 

THE  face  of  the  world 
is  bleak  and  forbidding, 
its  breath  is  cold; 
but  has  it  not  always  been  so? 
We   must   wrap    ourselves 
in  faith— 

the   faith   that   clothed   the   Pilgrims 
for  their  trip  across  the  sea— 
the  faith  that  warmed  pioneers 
on  the  overland  trails. 
Wind  that  same  faith  about  you, 
humble  children  of  God. 

— Lora  M.  Conant 


a  common  criminal — this  is  hard  to 
believe.  So  his  death  has  always  re- 
pulsed us  as  well  as  attracted  us  to 
him. 

Why  did  Christ's  vocation  require 
his  suffering  and  death?  As  well  as 
identifying  with  us  by  becoming 
truly  man,  he  had  also  to  represent 
us  before  God,  to  be  the  sacrifice 
that  would  bring  about  our  recon- 
ciliation with  God.  It  is  this  act  of 
death — and  then  the  act  of  his  resur- 
rection— which  has  led  men  in  every 
age  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
who  the  Scriptures  and  the  church 
say  he  is,  God  become  man.  Having 
found  in  him  their  Reconciler,  they 
accept  him  as  both  God  and  man. 

Jesus  Christ  Is  Lord 

Paul  then  gives  a  further  answer 
to  our  question  about  Jesus  Christ 
by  telling  us  that  he  became  the 
Lord  who  reigns  over  his  world,  the 
world  he  has  redeemed. 

Therefore  God  has  highly  exalted 
him  and  bestowed  on  him  the  name 
which  is  above  every  name,  that  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  in  heaven  and  on  earth  and 
under  the  earth,  and  every  tongue 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father  (Phil. 
2:9-11). 

Because  he  was  obedient  unto  death, 
he  was  exalted  as  Lord.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
ascension.  The  risen  Lord  now 
reigns  over  the  world  and  over  the 
church.  So  the  church  which  was 
created  by  the  resurrection  and  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  very  early 
in  its  life  declared  "Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord." 
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Because  he  is  Lord,  his  followers 
ascribe  to  him  the  worship  that  men 
ascribe  to  God.  No  man  will  wor- 
ship a  dead  God.  But  Jesus  Christ 
is  living  and  reigning  now.  So  those 
who  believe  in  him  know  him  as  a 
living  presence  with  them.  They 
pray  to  him  and  experience  his 
power  at  wrork  in  their  actions  and 
their  lives. 

Because  he  is  Lord,  men  acknowl- 
edge his  kingly  rule  and  authority 
over  them.  His  will  is  to  be  obeyed. 
This  is  a  matter  with  profound  ethi- 
cal implications  in  it,  for  if  Christ 
is  now  reigning  as  Lord  of  the 
church  and  of  the  world,  then  his 
followers  have  to  know  what  he  is 
doing  in  the  places  where  he  exer- 
cises his  sovereignty;  namely,  what 
he  is  doing  in  the  church  and  in  the 
world.  They  have  to  know  what  he 
expects  them  to  do  in  the  church 
and  in  the  world,  and  how  to  be 
the  church  in  the  world. 

The  answer  for  any  disciple  of 
Jesus  Christ  will  be  found  as  he 
moves  along  the  same  path  of  obedi- 
ence which  his  Lord  trod.  This 
means  that  the  disciple  will  learn 
obedience  through  suffering  and 
service.  If  Christ's  service  led  to 
suffering,  the  disciple  cannot  expect 
to  be  greater  than  his  Lord  and 
avoid  suffering.  Few  disciples  are 
actually  killed  for  their  obedience 
these  days,  but  all  disciples  must 
learn  the  suffering  that  comes  from 
self-effacing  service,  from  the  weak- 
ness of  refusing  to  force  or  manipu- 
late the  world  into  doing  the  will  of 
God,  from  the  loneliness  of  being 
misunderstood  and  standing  alone 
for  the  truth;'  it  is  the  suffering  that 


comes  from  loving  those  who  may 
not  meet  love  with  love  but  with 
hate,  from  waiting  patiently  for  God 
to  act  when  one  would  prefer  to 
force  God's  hand  into  action,  and 
from  acting  in  a  way  that  the  world 
ridicules  and  despises.  It  is  the  suf- 
fering of  bearing  the  burdens  of 
others  even  when  one's  own  burdens 
seem  too  great  to  bear.  All  this  is 
involved  in  knowing  Christ  as 
servant  and  as  Lord. 

Because  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord, 
those  who  believe  in  him  are  cer- 
tain of  his  victory  over  the  forces 
of  evil  in  men  and  nations.  They 
believe  that  these  forces  are  under 
Christ's  control  and  that  he  is  allow- 
ing them  to  operate  within  limits 
that  he  has  imposed.  They  believe 
that  for  the  sake  of  man's  freedom 
of  choice,  so  that  men  will  freely 
choose  the  good  and  God,  evil  must 
have  its  day.  But  that  day  has  an 
end  to  it,  in  the  good  pleasure  of 
God.  So  Christian  believers  live  and 
work  between  the  times:  between 
the  time  of  the  victory  of  the  cross 
and  the  resurrection  and  the  time 
when  all  men  will  know  that  vic- 
tory. And  they  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  witnessing  to  all  men  that 
Christ  is  their  Lord  as  well  as  the 
Lord  of  the  Church. 

The  answer  to  the  question  "Who 
is  Jesus  Christ?"  is  not  an  academic 
answer.  It  is  the  answer  of  faith 
and  action,  the  faith  and  action  that 
follow  upon  the  profession  of  belief. 
It  is  answered  in  the  needs  of  all 
men  who  live  in  the  world  as  the 
humble  servant  people  of  the  serv- 
ant Lord. 
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in  the 
Lead 

By  Margaret  Troutt 


Lelia      Virginia      Foote,      Minnehaha 
Academy's  "Band  Lady." 


WE'VE  run  off  two  men  di- 
rectors, so  now  we  get  a 
lady.  Well,  it  won't  take  long  to  get 
rid  of  her." 

That's  the  way  forty-five  teen- 
agers at  Minnehaha  Academy,  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  sized  up 
the  slim  hazel-eyed  young  woman 
in  her  early  twenties  who  stood  be- 
fore them  five  years  ago  to  conduct 
her  first  band  rehearsal. 

What  they  didn't  know  was  that 
Lelia  Virginia  Foote  had  already 
done  her  homework — hours  spent  in 
prayer  before  she  took  the  job  as 
band  director — and  that  she  was 
convinced  God  would  help  her  with 
the  biggest  job  she  had  yet  tackled. 

Maybe  you  can  guess  what  hap- 
pened. They  didn't  run  her  off.  She 
did  march  them,  within  a  year's 
time,  to  the  place  where  they  re- 
ceived   top   honors    from    the    Min- 


neapolis Aquatennial  Parade  officials 
— a  spot  they  held  for  three  consecu- 
tive years.  In  the  summer  of  1962, 
she  and  the  Minnehaha  Academy 
Band  accompanied  the  royal  party 
of  the  Minneapolis  Aquatennial  to 
the  Seattle  World's  Fair  and  repre- 
sented Minnesota  on  Minnesota 
Day. 

She  didn't  find  it  easy  going,  but 
from  the  time  she  was  a  child  back 
in  Hillsboro,  Kansas,  Lelia  Foote 
has  worked  hard.  And  thanks  to  her 
Mennonite  parents  for  teaching  her 
how  to  work. 

"When  I  see  folks  sitting  around 
bored  with  fife  and  with  themselves, 
I'm  glad  I  know  how  to  keep  busy," 
she  says. 

As  a  young  girl,  Lelia,  the  oldest 
of  five  children,  helped  her  school- 
teacher father,  who  did  lay  preach- 
ing on  the   side,   with  other   extra- 
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curricular  tasks.  Such  as  getting  up 
at  3:30  a.m.  to  deliver  newspapers 
on  the  Star  route  which  Mr.  Foote 
purchased  when  he  quit  teaching 
and  moved  his  family  from  Hills- 
boro  to  Kansas  City. 

Lelia,  then  about  twelve,  also 
learned  how  to  put  30,000  turkeys 
to  bed  at  night — a  job  that  de- 
veloped patience  along  with  regular 
work  habits — since  turkeys  tend  to 
smother  one  another  if  frightened  or 
disturbed. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  young 
Lelia  became  a  Christian.  "I  made 
my  personal  decision  to  follow 
Christ  when  I  was  home  alone  one 
day,"  she  says,  "a  natural  result  of 
Christian  training  from  my  parents." 

She  remembers  that  Youth  for 
Christ  activities  in  high  school  in- 
fluenced her  life  at  that  time,  too. 
She  became  an  active  member  of  the 
Spring  Vale  Bible  Church  in  Kansas 
City,  helped  at  a  local  mission's  sum- 
mer camp,  taught  at  daily  vacation 
Bible  school,  and  took  specialized 
courses  at  a  Bible  college  that 
helped  her  with  her  Sunday  school 
teaching. 

Lelia's  mother,  an  accomplished 
pianist,  encouraged  her  daughter  to 
develop  her  musical  talent.  Lelia 
concentrated  on  the  saxophone  and 
was  a  high  school  music  major. 

She  had  a  good  band  director  and 
credits  him  with  sparking  her  deci- 
sion to  make  a  career  of  music. 
"Teachers  influence  their  students 
more  than  some  of  them  realize," 
she  thinks.  And  she  accepts  her  own 
responsibility  for  contributing  to  the 
development  of  the  students  who 
study  under  her  now. 


"It's  my  job  to  see  that  they  grow 
mentally  and  musically,"  she  said. 
"But  as  a  Christian,  I  have  an  even 
greater  duty  to  help  them  grow 
spiritually." 

Between  high  school  and  college, 
Lelia  Foote  ran  an  IBM  key  punch 
machine  at  the  Hallmark  Greeting 
Card  Company  in  Kansas  City,  a 
skill  she  put  to  use  again  for  part- 
time  work  during  college  days. 

WHEN  it  was  time  for  college, 
she  came  to  Northwestern 
College  in  Minneapolis  and  majored 
in  applied  music.  After  getting  her 
B.A.  degree  there,  she  took  educa- 
tion courses  at  the  Minneapolis  Col- 
lege of  Music  and  earner  her  Bache- 
lor of  Music  Education  degree. 

Now,  well-equipped  to  teach, 
Miss  Foote  still  wasn't  sure  what 
she  wanted  to  do  because  she 
thought  the  field  of  band  directing 
was  closed  to  women  band  directors. 
She  went  back  to  Kansas  to  think 
things  over  and,  while  home, 
answered  a  newspaper  ad  from  a 
small  town  in  Kansas  that  needed 
a  music  director. 

The  Powhattan,  Kansas,  school 
board  was  glad  to  hire  a  woman 
so  Lelia  Foote  took  the  job.  She  had 
two  hundred  grade  school  and  sixty 
high  school  students  and  told  her- 
self, "If  I  can  make  something  out 
of  myself  here,  the  next  job  will 
be  easier." 

"There  were  only  fifteen  kids  in 
the  whole  system  who  knew  how  to 
blow  horns,"  she  remembers. 

That  first  year  her  band  received 
a  low  rating  of  three  in  the  county 
and  district  contests,  but  the  second 
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Miss  Foote  directing  the  Minnehaha  Academy  band  during  rehearsal. 


year  the  band  had  grown  to  thirty- 
seven  players  (twenty-seven  of 
them  grade  school  students)  and  re- 
ceived a  top  #1  rating. 

This  gave  her  confidence  enough 
the  following  fall  to  accept  her 
present  position  at  Minnehaha 
Academy,  a  Christian  high  school 
with  over  six  hundred  students, 
representing  twenty-seven  different 
denominations. 

From  the  beginning,  Lelia  Foote 
knew  her  formula  for  success  would 
have  a  real  workout.  "But  I  de- 
pended upon  it:  Prayer,  hard  work, 
and  a  love  of  kids,  to  win  those  teen- 
agers and  make  good  players  out  of 
them,"  she  said. 

She  drew  upon  her  personal  back- 


ing of  private  prayer  the  day  she 
had  her  first  prayer  meeting  with 
the  band.  "It  was  a  little  strange 
for  some  of  them  to  pray  aloud," 
she  knew,  "even  though  they  came 
from  Christian  homes." 

But  Miss  Foote  proved  something 
else  to  herself — that  students  are 
"sensitive  to  prayer." 

"Before  long  they  were  praying 
because  they  believed  in  it — not 
just  because  I  wanted  them  to,"  she 
said. 

Lelia  Foote  is  confident  that  the 
Minnehaha  Band  is  a  championship 
band  because  of  this  combination  of 
prayer  and  hard  work. 

"It's  a  thrill  to  hear  them  pray 
before  a  concert:   'God  help  us  to- 
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night.  Help  Miss  Foote.  Help  us  to 
watch  her  ...  to  play  the  right 
notes.' " 

THERE  were  some  rough  spots 
that  had  to  be  smoothed  out, 
however,  before  this  rapport  was 
established  between  band  director 
and  band. 

For  instance,  at  their  first  band 
concert  under  her  leadership,  fifteen 
band  members  did  not  show  up. 
This  meant  that  a  third  of  the  forty- 
five-member  band  (both  boys  and 
girls)  were  missing — a  pretty  tough 
obstacle  for  the  rest  to  overcome. 
They  began  to  realize  how  impor- 
tant each  player  is  to  a  band  and 
the  next  day  at  band  practice  the 
band  officers  asked  Miss  Foote  to 
step  out  of  the  room  and  let  them 
talk  to  the  band. 

"They  were  big,  husky  fellows 
and  they  laid  down  the  law,"  she 
said.  From  then  on,  discipline  was 
not  such  a  problem.  And  the  band 
has  grown  from  that  initial  forty- 
five  members  to  its  present  102 
members,  fifty  of  them  in  the  Senior 
band,  fifty- two  in  the  younger  or 
"feeder"  band. 

ON  BUYING  A  USED  CAR 

The  contract's  signed, 
You've   shaken   hands, 
The   salesman's    smile    still   lingers. 
It's  too  late  now  to  change  your  mind; 
Drive  home— then  count  your  fingers. 
— James  M.  Moran 

Heading  the  list  of  modern  American 
composers  is  the  sleeping  pill. — Denver 
Post. 


In  addition  to  their  annual  spring 
concert,  from  which  the  band  netted 
$1,000  last  year  as  compared  to 
$300  four  years  before,  Miss  Foote 
is  responsible  for  many  other  out- 
side engagements  which  the  band 
accepts.  They  play  often  in  Twin 
Cities  churches  and  have  traveled 
by  chartered  bus  to  out-of-town  en- 
gagements as  far  away  as  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City. 

While  Lelia  Foote  is  proud  of 
the  musical  accomplishments  and 
honors  awarded  her  band — the  most 
recent  being  chosen  to  represent 
Minnesota  at  the  Seattle  World's 
Fair — she  is  even  more  proud  of 
their  strong  Christian  influence  in 
the  school. 

"The  students  help  each  other," 
she  says.  At  the  same  time,  she  is 
glad  that  they  bring  their  problems 
to  her — sometimes  spiritual  ones, 
but  often  problems  about  their  boy 
friends  or  girl  friends. 

She  has  no  immediate  plans  for 
marriage,  but  prefers  to  leave  this, 
along  with  other  major  decisions  she 
has  had  to  make  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  Lord's  hands. 

"At  any  rate,  I'd  rather  be  single 
than  wish  I  were,"  she  tells  you  with 
a  little  grin. 

Although  she  is  the  only  woman 
high-school  band  director  in  the 
Twin  Cities,  this  is  a  career  any 
girl  who  is  a  serious  musician  can 
consider  so  long  as  she  is  "willing 
to  work  hard  enough  to  be  better 
than  average." 

Backed  up  with  "prayer,  hard 
work,  and  love,  you  can't  fail,"  says 
Lelia  Virginia  Foote. 
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How  to  Become  a  Christian 


By  Raymond  M.  Veh 


IN  the  Garden  of  Eden  there  was 
a  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  The  first  man  and  woman 
were  forbidden  to  eat  of  its  fruit. 
The  tree  had  to  be  there.  If  there 
were  no  possibility  of  disobedience, 
how  could  there  be  obedience?  If 
they  had  no  chance  to  do  wrong, 
how  could  they  do  good?  In  eating 
forbidden  fruit  man  became  dis- 
obedient. Theologians  call  this  the 
fall  of  man.  Once  started,  disobedi- 
ence is  hard  to  stop!  Read  Paul's 
description  in  Romans  1:24-27. 

There  comes  a  day  when  a  person 
who  has  plunged  down  the  low  way 
of  living  cries  out:  "Wretched  man 
that  I  am!  Who  will  deliver  me 
from  this  body  of  death?"  He 
knows  that,  as  a  child  of  the  divine 
Creator,  he  does  not  belong  down 
in  the  depths.  He  does  not  belong 
to  the  evil  in  which  he  lives. 

Happily,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  man  can  be  lifted  up  again. 
The  whole  gospel — the  "good  news" 
— is  summed  up  in  the  idea  that  the 
love  of  God  for  his  world  is  so  great 
that  he  sent  his  Son,  that  "whoever 


believes  in  him  should  not  perish 
but  have  eternal  life."  As  Paul  says, 
"it  is  the  power  of  God  for  salva- 
tion to  every  one  who  has  faith." 
Christ  died  to  redeem  man  from 
sin. 

In  the  light  of  this  certainty  the 
basic  necessity  is  for  each  of  us  to 
ask:  "How  can  I  know  Christ  as 
Savior?"  There  must  first  be  "de- 
sire" for  a  new  life.  As  someone 
says:  "There  is  something  to  be 
saved  from,  and  it  is  sin.  There  is 
something  to  be  saved  to,  and  it  is 
eternal  life.  There  is  Somebody  to 
be  saved  by,  and  he  is  our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ." 

Two  Necessary  Steps 

To  become  a  Christian  there  are 
two  very  simple  but  absolutely  es- 
sential things.  Indeed,  they  may 
constitute  a  single  act  and  actually 
may  be  simultaneous.  The  first  is — 
Turn  from  sin.  And  the  second  is — 
Turn  to  the  Savior.  One  is  repent- 
ance and  the  other  is  faith. 

First,  repent  of  your  sins.  You 
know  that  when  you  repent  of  your 


Dr.  Veh  is  editor  of  Builders,  Evangelical  United  Brethren  magazine 
for  young  people,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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sins,  you  realize  that  you  are  a  sin- 
ner, regret  that  you  have  sinned 
against  God,  resolve  that  you  will 
forsake  sin,  and  go  to  God  like  the 
prodigal  went  to  his  father.  Re- 
pentance thus  includes  the  sense  of 
sin,  sorrow  for  sin,  and  severance 
from  sin  by  the  grace  and  mercy  of 
God.  Do  you,  in  your  heart  of 
hearts,  sincerely  repent  of  your  sins? 

Repentance,  to  be  sure,  is  often 
misunderstood.  Most  folks  probably 
would  say  that  repentance  is  a 
"godly  sorrow  for  sin,"  and  they 
would  imagine  that  they  were  quot- 
ing the  Bible.  However,  what  the 
Bible  really  says  is,  "For  godly  grief 
produces  a  repentance  that  leads 
to  salvation  and  brings  no  regret,  but 
worldly  grief  produces  death"  (2 
Cor.  7:10). 

For,  you  see,  repentance  is  not 
mere  feeling  or  emotion.  Repentance 
is  an  action,  a  decision.  It  is  the 
choice  to  have  done  with  sin  and  all 
that  would  displease  God,  to  con- 
fess sin,  to  forsake  it,  and  to  "go 
out  of  the  sin  business."  Someone 
rightly  said,  "You  can  spell  repent- 
ance with  four  letters:  Q-U-I-T." 

Second,  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Believe — that  means  to  re- 
ceive as  true.  Believe  on — that 
means  to  trust  in  the  sense  of  un- 
reserved committal  and  absolute  re- 
liance. Believe  on  Jesus,  for  the  in- 
tellect must  assent  to  gospel  truth 
which  is  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
Believe  on  Christ,  for  the  feelings 
must  enthrone  him  in  the  heart 
accepting  him  as  Savior.  Believe  on 
the  Lord,  for  the  will  must  bow  be- 
fore him  and  acknowledge  Jesus 
the  Christ  as  living  Lord  directing 
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us  in  every  part  for  all  the  time. 
Faith  is  the  opposite  side  of  re- 
pentance. Really,  these  are  not  two, 
but  one.  Repentance  turns  away 
sin,  and  faith  turns  toward  God. 
Dwight  Moody's  famous  definition 
of  faith  was  an  acrostic: 

F-orsaking 

A-ll 

I 

T-ake 

H-im 
The  first  two  letters  involve  what 
we  have  just  called  repentance:  for- 
saking all  that  is  sinful  and  dis- 
pleasing to  our  Heavenly  Father, 
contrary  to  his  Word  and  to  our  own 
consciences.  The  last  two  letters 
spell  out  the  meaning  of  faith:  tak- 
ing Christ  as  the  only  and  all-suffi- 
cient Savior.  The  "I"  in  the  center 
is  the  pivotal  point  of  personal  deci- 
sion and  commitment. 

There's  a  Divine  Side 

All  this  is  the  human  side.  The 
divine  side  also  includes  two  as- 
pects. When  we  repent  (with  con- 
fession and  forsaking  of  sin)  and 
believe  (receiving  Christ  as  a  per- 
sonal Savior  by  faith  in  his  atoning 
death),  then  God  does  two  things: 
He  forgives  the  past,  and  he  im- 
parts newness  of  life  for  the  present 
and  future. 

Life  indeed  begins,  as  the  familiar 
chorus  has  it,  not  at  the  first  birth, 
nor  at  twenty-one,  nor  at  forty,  nor 
eighty,  but  at  Calvary.  Here  we  be- 
gin to  walk  in  the  newness  of  life, 
heirs  of  His  riches  in  glory  by 
Christ  Jesus. 

Often  our  home  background,  the 
teachings  of  the  church,   the  influ- 


ence  of  Christian  friends,  lead  us 
to  the  place  where  we  desire  the 
fellowship  of  Christ  which  is  made 
possible  through  the  "new  birth." 
Certainly  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  life,  once  one 
has  yielded  life  to  Christ,  is  de- 
pendent on  these  basic  values.  The 
Christian  life  is  a  dynamic  and  con- 
tinuing experience  in  growth,  rather 
than  a  plateau. 

Just  as  the  fruit  reveals  the  tree, 
so  the  signposts  of  the  "newly  born" 
Christian  are  a  new  walk  in  the 
light  with  Jesus,  a  new  desire  to 
please  him  and  keep  his  command- 
ments, a  new  choice  of  that  which 
is  right  and  true,  a  new  ideal  of 
character  and  personality,  a  new 
love  for  those  who  are  followers  of 
the  Master,  a  new  witness  of  the 
power  of  Christ  in  life,  a  new 
understanding  of  God's  promises 
and  providences.  He  who  has  been 
born  again  will  increasingly  rejoice 
in  the  power  to  overcome,  and  yet 
will  realize  increasingly  how  far 
short  he  comes  of  the  perfection  of 
Jesus. 

The  Apostle  John  says  in  the 
language  of  assurance  that  there  has 
been  given  us  a  new  understanding 
because  we  know  him  who  is  true; 
and  we  are  in  him  who  is  true,  in 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ  (1  John  5:20). 

The  person  who  joins  a  secret 
order  comes  more  and  more  to 
understand  the  secrets  and  symbols 
as  he  trusts  and  obeys.  Those  who 
are  born  of  God  in  Christ  grow  in 
grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  gospel.  Blessed  are 
all  those  who  can  say  in  sincerity 
and  in  truth,  "Our  Father."       ■  ■ 


Daily  Bible  Readings 


DAY 


MARCH 

BOOK  CHAPTER 


1    Isaiah  9:2-7 

2        Isaiah    11:1-19 

3  Sunday   ..Isaiah    35:1-10 

4   Isaiah    40:1-11 

5   Isaiah    42:1-7 

6   Isaiah 53:1-9 

7    Isaiah    53:10-12 

8   Isaiah  55:1-11 

9   Matthew    4:1-11 

10  Sunday  ..Mark    1:16-28 

11 Mark    1:32-45 

12    Luke    4:16-22 

13   Luke    5:1-11 

14   John    2:1-12 

15   John  3:1-21 

16   John    4:1-15 

17  Sunday.  ..John    4:16-30 

18    John    4:31-42 

19   Matthew    5:1-16 

20   Matthew    6:1-15 

21    Matthew    7:21-29 

22   Matthew    9:1-13 

23   Mark    4:1-20 

24  .   Sunday.  .  Mark    4:30-41 

25   Luke 8:16-25 

26   Luke 8:40-56 

27    Luke    10:25-37 

28   Luke    15:11-24 

29  John    10:7-18 

30   John    8:1-30 

31  .   Sunday.  .  .  John  8:31-59 
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Josef  Schaffhauser,  a  Volksdeutsch 
from  Yugoslavia,  is  too  busy  to  pose 
for  photos.  UNHCR  lent  him  $1,500 
to  purchase  badly  needed  equipment 
for  his  bicycle  repair  shop. 


Peter  Wittner,  a  Yugoslav,  is  today 
a  famous  sculptor  in  Vienna.  His  bus- 
iness makes  hand-carved  tombstones. 
UNHCR  helped  him  get  machinery. 
For  pleasure  he  models  in  clay. 


This  is  indeed  a  big  success  story.  It  shows  a  Yugoslavian  who  began 
to  make  shoes  by  hand  in  the  cellar  of  his  house.  Because  of  a  UNHCR 
loan,  today  he  has  a  large  shoe  factory  with  more  than  30  employees. 


P0kkM 


Refugee 

Success 

Stories 


Photo  Story 
by  Dale  Whitney 


SINCE  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
thousands  of  refugees  have 
come  into  Austria  from  Communist- 
dominated  countries.  Employment 
has  been  extremely  difficult  to  se- 
cure and  until  1955  it  was  impos- 
sible for  refugees  experienced  in 
small  business  to  get  loans  from 
banks.  That  year  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR)  established  a  project 
whereby  it  would  giant  loans  to  in- 
dividuals for  the  creation  of  small 
businesses  or  their  consolidation,  for 
finding  employment  for  refugees, 
and  for  individual  housing. 

In  six  years  1,300  loans  involving 
over  1.2  million  dollars  have  been 
made.  Loans  have  to  be  paid  back 
in  a  period  ranging  from  three  to  ten 
years  at  3.75  per  cent  interest.  The 
project  has  been  highly  successful. 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  loans  have 
been  paid  back.  But  the  big  success 
is  in  the  rehabilitation  of  human 
lives.  Here  are  thrilling  samples  of 
these  refugee  success  stories! 

(Continued   next   page) 
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Michael  Varga  came  from  Hungary  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  is  a 
designer,  in  business  with  his  wife, 
and  the  money  Varga  received  from 
UNHCR  started  him  in  business. 

The  first  words  said  by  Stefan  Moser, 
a  Yugoslavian  refugee,  were  words  of 
gratitude  to  UNHCR  for  a  loan  of 
$2,000  to  start  his  lumber  business. 
Now  he  has  four  employees. 


A  glass  blower  from  Hungary  who 
came  out  during  the  Revolution.  To- 
day in  Vienna  he  has  a  small  factory 
which  employs  six  persons.  They  make 
medical  glass  instruments,  Christmas 
tree  ornaments,  and  glass  instruments 
for  technical  laboratory  use.  In  four 
vears  he  has  made  a  success. 


Frau  Dr.  Theresa  Albrecht  (Volks- 
deutsch  from  Rumania)  is  devoting 
her  life  to  the  health  of  refugees.  She 
began  practicing  medicine  in  the  refu- 
gee barracks.  Her  husband,  who  has 
medical  training,  but  is  not  a  doctor, 
assists.  As  refugees  find  housing  and 
move  away,  Dr.  Albrecht  continues  to 
go  to  them.  UNHCR  loaned  her 
money  to  buy  a  car.  About  30  per  cent 
of  her  time  is  spent  calling  on  pa- 
tients away  from  camp.  Yet  she  cares 
only  for  refugees;  she  feels  close  to 
them,  a  refugee  herself. 


This  is  the  story  of  a  Hungarian  ref- 
ugee with  eight  kids  to  feed,  a  sick 
wife,  and  an  83-year-old  mother  to 
support.  His  children  help  him  load 
flowers  to  sell  in  Salzburg.  UNHCR 
helped  him  buy  a  piece  of  land  for 
gardening. 


A  young  Hungarian  refugee,  one  who  arrived  in  Austria  during  the 
Revolution,  has  established  a  small  dressmaking  business.  He  was 
granted  credit  for  $2,000  to  purchase  materials  and  machinery  to  begin 
his  business  only  one  year  ago.  Most  of  his  production  is  ready-to-wear 
which  he  designs  himself. 


Chicken  farmer,  Joseph  Janicsko,  a 
refugee  from  Rumania,  is  shown  here 
on  the  site  of  his  chicken  farm  in  one 
of  the  old  refugee  barracks  near 
Salzburg.  He  had  heard  that  in  the 
USA,  chickens  were  raised  by  scientific 
methods  and  so  less  expensive.  He 
learned  to  read  English  so  he  could 
study  these  methods.  After  5  years,  to- 
day he  has  one  of  the  largest  chicken 
farms  in  all  Austria.  All  eggs  for  incu- 
bating come  from  America.  UNHCR 
granted  him  a  good-sized  loan.  Today 
there  are  about  fourteen  buildings  on 
the  farm. 


Sometimes  a  man  must  stand  up  for  his  own  decisions 


** 


Yes"  Man 


Bv  \Vavne  C.  Lee 


COME  along,  Charlie,"  Sam  Hayes 
called.  "Let's  not  be  late  to  the 
meeting." 

"Yes,  Sam,  I'm  coming,"  Charlie 
Grover  said. 

But  Charlie  didn't  hurry.  He  took 
a  little  extra  time  cinching  up  the 
saddle  on  his  rangy  bay  pony.  He 
would  rather  be  almost  any  place 
than  at  that  meeting  tonight.  But 
Sam  Hayes  said  he  must  be  there, 
so  he'd  be  there. 

Charlie  frowned  into  the  growing 
dusk  as  he  thought  about  it.  Ever 
since  he  had  come  out  here  and 
started  his  little  ranch,  he  had  been 
a  "yes"  man  for  Sam  Hayes. 

Sam  controlled  practically  every- 
thing and  everybody  in  this  valley. 
If  he  hadn't  located  Charlie  on  some 
good  grazing  land  right  next  to  his 
own  ranch,  Charlie  wouldn't  even 
own  a  ranch  now.  And  ever  since 
Charlie  had  accepted  that  favor,  he 
had  been  obligated  to  trail  along 
with  Sam,  agreeing  with  every  move 
he  made. 

That  hadn't  been  so  bad  until 
now.  But  now  he  just  couldn't  agree 
with  Sam's  plans  for  the  cattle  drive 
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to  the  railroad.  But  he  couldn't  do 
much  about  it.  His  few  cattle  were 
in  the  big  herd  that  Sam  and  his 
neighbors  had  been  gathering  for 
the  past  week.  They'd  all  go  to- 
gether on  this  drive.  Without  seem- 
ing to,  Sam  Hayes  ruled  the  valley 
with  an  iron  hand.  Whatever  he  said 
would  be  sanctioned  by  other  "yes" 
men,  just  like  Charlie. 

Charlie  finally  got  the  cinch  just 
right  and  swung  into  the  saddle. 
Sam  Hayes  had  already  ridden  on 
toward  the  line  shack  where  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held.  Charlie 
glanced  back  at  the  four  riders  who 
had  drawn  the  assignment  of  riding 
night  herd.  He  wished  he  could 
have  been  lucky  enough  to  be  on 
that  detail.  But  Sam  had  made  sure 
that  all  those  who  owned  cattle  in 
this  drive  would  be  at  the  meeting. 

But  not  all  the  cattle  owners  in 
the  valley  were  going  to  be  present. 
There  were  four  small  ranchers 
down  at  the  end  of  the  valley  who 
wouldn't  be  there.  And  they  would 
be  the  center  of  the  discussion  at 
this  meeting.  Manuel  Ortega  and 
his  three  neighbors  not  only  would 


be  excluded  from  this  meeting  but 
they  would  be  further  ostracized  if 
Sam  Hayes  had  his  way.  And  he 
would. 

Manuel  and  his  neighbors  had 
been  gathering  their  beef  for  trailing 
to  market,  too.  But  they  had  only  a 
few,  not  enough  to  make  a  decent 
herd.  They  had  asked  to  throw  their 
cattle  in  with  the  others  leaving  the 
valley.  Instead  of  giving  them  a  flat 
no  right  there,  Sam  had  called  to- 
gether the  rest  of  the  ranchers  and 
would  make  them  agree  with  him 
at  this  meeting  that  they  didn't  want 
Mexicans  and  their  cattle  on  this 
drive  with  them. 

CHARLIE   caught   up   with   Sam 
when  he  was  almost  to  the  line 
cabin.  Sam  nodded  at  the  cabin. 


"Luke's  already  there  and  has  the 
lantern  lit  like  I  told  him.  Shouldn't 
take  long  to  handle  this  meeting. 
We  need  to  get  to  bed  early.  The 
drive  starts  tomorrow  and  the  first 
day  is  always  a  rough  one  till  the 
cattle  get  used  to  the  idea  of  staying 
on  the  trail.  These  cattle  seem  to  be 
unusually  nervous,  anyway." 

Charlie  nodded.  "I  know,  Sam. 
Why  did  you  even  call  the  meeting? 
Why  didn't  you  just  tell  Manuel 
you  wouldn't  let  him  throw  his  cattle 
in  with  ours?" 

"I'm  not  a  dictator,  Charlie,"  Sam. 
objected.  "This  is  a  matter  for  all 
the  ranchers  to  decide.  It's  time  for 
each  man  to  take  his  stand.  A  man 
can't  call  himself  a  man  until  he- 
stands  up  for  what  he  knows  is  right. 
And  every  man  here  knows  this  val- 
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ley  is  no  place  for  these  Mexicans/' 

Charlie  said  nothing  but  that  was 
enough  to  make  Sam  shoot  a  suspi- 
cious glance  across  at  him.  Charlie 
knew  what  was  wrong;  he  was  sup- 
posed to  say  yes  to  that  statement, 
too.  But  he  just  couldn't  do  it. 

He  thought  of  Manuel  Ortega.  He 
liked  him.  He  was  just  about 
Charlie's  age;  a  smart  cattleman, 
and,  so  far  as  Charlie  could  tell,  a 
good  neighbor,  if  given  a  chance. 

They  stopped  in  front  of  the 
cabin  and  swung  down.  Sam  strode 
purposefully  inside  while  Charlie 
hesitated,  trying  to  get  himself 
straightened  out.  He  just  didn't  feel 
like  a  "yes"  man  tonight — not  to 
what  Sam  Hayes  was  going  to  say. 
Yet  he  owed  Sam  plenty.  Sam  had 
practically  given  him  a  place  to  be- 
gin his  own  ranch.  And  he  had 
helped  him  get  started.  He  couldn't 
turn  against  a  man  who  had  done 
so  much  for  him. 

Charlie  had  learned  only  recently 
the  real  reason  why  Sam  had  called 
him  in  and  started  him  up  in  the 
ranching  business.  Manuel  Ortega 
had  come  into  the  valley  and  had 
sent  back  for  friends  to  come  and 
share  this  rich  land.  Up  until  then, 
Sam  Hayes  had  dominated  the  entire 
valley.  To  keep  the  Mexicans  back, 
Sam  had  brought  in  his  own  neigh- 
bors and  settled  them  on  all  the  best 
land  in  the  valley.  Charlie  had  been 
a  part  of  that  movement. 

Charlie  took  a  deep  breath.  He'd 
have  to  go  in  and  say  yes  to  every- 
thing Sam  proposed.  But  Sam  had 
said  a  man  couldn't  call  himself  a 
man  until  he  stood  up  for  what  he 
thought  was  right.  Sam  had  meant 


for  that  to  bolster  Charlie's  stand 
against  his  Mexican  neighbors.  But 
it  hadn't  struck  Charlie  that  way. 
Manuel  and  his  neighbors  had  all 
been  born  in  this  country.  They 
were  just  as  much  American  as 
Charlie  or  Sam  Hayes. 

Charlie  was  still  pondering  his 
problem  when  he  saw  another  rider 
come  up.  All  of  Sam's  ranchers  were 
inside  the  cabin  now.  This  had  to 
be  an  outsider.  Charlie  waited  in 
the  deepening  dusk  for  the  rider  to 
get  close  enough  to  recognize.  When 
he  did,  Charlie  moved  out  to  meet 
him. 

"What  are  you  doing  here, 
Manuel?" 

"I  came  to  try  to  persuade  Sam 
Hayes  to  let  us  go  along  with  this 
drive,"  Manuel  said.  "We  have  such 
a  small  herd  to  make  the  drive 
alone.  And  we  have  four  good 
riders.  We  could  help  with  your 
drive." 

Charlie  nodded.  "Sure,  I  know." 
He  considered  the  effect  that 
Manuel's  presence  at  the  meeting 
would  have  on  Sam.  He  didn't  like 
what  he  envisioned.  Suddenly  an 
idea  that  had  been  nagging  at  him 
crystallized.  "Don't  go  in,  Manuel," 
he  said.  "I'll  take  a  stand  for  you." 

Manuel  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  nodded  slowly.  "All  right, 
Charlie.  You're  my  friend.  I  know 
you'll  do  your  best." 

Manuel  reined  around  and  rode 
away  and  Charlie  turned  toward 
the  cabin.  He  had  averted  real 
trouble  at  the  meeting,  he  was  sure. 
And  he  was  glad.  He  hoped  that 
Sam  would  come  to  appreciate 
Manuel  for  what  he  was. 
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NOW  that  we're  all  here,"  Sam 
Hayes  said,  frowning  at 
Charlie's  late  entry,  "let's  get  this 
meeting  over  and  get  to  bed.  You 
know  I  never  dictate  what  you  have 
to  do.  If  I  did,  I  would  have  told 
Ortega  we  don't  want  his  herd  with 
ours  and  we  don't  want  his 
foreigners  riding  with  us.  I'm  leav- 
ing it  up  to  you  now  to  tell  me  you 
don't  want  them." 

"They're  not  foreigners,"  Charlie 
said,  hearing  the  audible  gasp  go  up 
from  the  men  around  him.  In  the 
two  years  he'd  been  here,  not  a  man 
in  the  valley  had  defied  Sam. 
"They're  as  American  as  you  or  me." 

Sam's  breath  began  coming  in 
hard  hisses.  "You  call  them  Ameri- 
can?" he  shouted,  every  word  hold- 


ing the  slap  of  a  curse  in  it.  "Call 
them  what  you  like  but  let  them  go 
somewhere  else!  This  valley  is  for 
people  like  us.  I  settled  here  first. 
We  not  only  don't  want  them  to 
trail  with  us;  we  don't  want  them 
to  market  their  cattle  at  all.  Then 
maybe  they'd  starve  out  and  move 
to  a  place  where  they're  wanted. 
They're  not  wanted  herel" 

For  a  long  minute,  Sam  glared  at 
the  men  in  front  of  him. 

"Does  anybody  disagree  now?" 
Sam  shouted. 

Nobody  moved  for  a  moment. 
Charlie  thought  of  all  that  Sam 
Hayes  had  done  for  him.  Then  he 
thought  of  what  Sam  had  said  about 
a  man  having  to  stand  up  for  what 
he  knows  is  right. 


Charlie  stood  up.  "I  disagree, 
Sam.  I'm  sorry  we  don't  see  the 
same  on  this." 

He  turned  toward  the  door  before 
Sam  could  make  a  reply.  As  he 
reached  the  door  he  stopped,  the 
sudden  thunder  outside  sending  a 
new  chill  through  him. 

The  other  men  heard  it  then  and 
crowded  through  the  door  behind 
Charlie.  Sam  Hayes  was  the  last  to 
get  outside. 

"Stampede!"  Charlie  shouted. 
"We've  got  to  stop  it." 

The  men  dashed  for  their  horses. 
By  the  time  they  were  in  their  sad- 
dles, they  saw  the  flashes  of  guns 
as  men  shot  in  the  air,  trying  to 
turn  the  lead  steers  back  into  the 
herd. 

As  they  raced  across  the  valley, 
the  guns  became  quiet  and  the 
thunder  of  the  stampede  died. 

"They  must  have  it  stopped,"  Sam 
Hayes  shouted.  "That's  mighty  fine 
work,  I'll  tell  you.  Those  critters 
could  have  run  off  a  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  flesh  if  they'd  been 
allowed  to  run  themselves  down." 

"Have  to  give  those  four  cowboys 
a  raise,"  one  man  suggested. 

"They'll  get  a  real  bonus,"  Sam 
said. 

When  they  reached  the  herd  the 
cattle  were  milling  around,  gradual- 
ly quieting  down.  Charlie  counted 
the  men.  He  saw  six,  then  he  located 
two  more  on  the  far  side  of  the 
herd.  One  of  the  men  came  to  meet 
them. 

"Looks  like  you  did  a  good  job," 
Charlie  said.  "What  started  it?" 

"Coyote,"  the  rider  said.  "These 
cattle  are  real  spooky  tonight.   Our 


boys  couldn't  do  much  to  stop  the 
run.  Two  of  us  were  caught  on  the 
far  side  of  the  herd  and  ran  our 
horses  down  trying  to  catch  up.  The 
other  two  couldn't  handle  it  alone. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  Ortega  and  his 
three  riders,  we  would  never  have 
turned  them." 

"Ortega?"  Sam  gasped. 
Manuel    Ortega    rode    up    then. 
"Somebody  call  me?" 

"Why  did  you  help  turn  this 
herd?"  Charlie  asked.  "You  know 
what  Sam  thinks." 

"I  hate  to  see  critters  run  off  all 
their  fat,"  Manuel  said.  He  looked 
straight  at  Charlie  then.  "Besides, 
my  friend  had  cattle  in  that  herd. 
I  didn't  want  him  to  lose  anything." 
Charlie  looked  at  Sam  Hayes, 
whose  face  was  twitching. 

"How  about  it,  Sam?"  Charlie 
asked.  "He  saved  your  cattle,  too, 
He  and  his  men  are  good  riders." 

"We'd  like  to  be  good  neighbors, 
too,"  Manuel  put  in. 

"All  right,"  Sam  said  after  a  mo- 
ment and  Charlie  knew  what  it  was 
costing  him  to  say  it.  "You've  proved 
a  little  of  both  just  now.  Throw 
your  herd  in  with  ours  in  the  morn- 
ing. Maybe  by  the  time  we  get  to 
the  railroad  ..." 

Sam  let  the  words  bail  off. 
Charlie  knew  that  Sam  had  said  as 
much  as  he  could  now.  It  took  a 
big  man  to  admit  he  was  dead 
wrong.  As  Sam  had  said,  a  man 
couldn't  call  himself  a  man  until  he 
took  a  stand  for  what  he  knew  was 
right.  Maybe,  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  railroad,  Sam  would 
stand  up  and  shake  the  hand  of  his 
friend,  Manuel  Ortega.  ■  ■ 
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Not  for  Myself  Alone 


By  James  W.  Hoffman 


IF  the  Lord  God  himself  appeared 
before  any  one  of  us  in  a  form 
we  could  see  and,  speaking  in  a 
voice  we  could  hear,  would  request 
one  day's  full  and  undivided  service, 
we  would  never  dream  of  refusing. 
We  would  probably  feel  inexpressi- 
bly honored.  And  we  would  set 
about  whatever  tasks  He  assigned 
with  such  zest  and  joy  that  we 
would  be  actually  disappointed  if, 
sometime  during  that  day,  He  said 
to  us:  "I  can  do  without  you  for 
awhile  now.  Go  take  a  half-hour 
break." 

Yet  this  is  precisely  the  position 
we  are  in  every  day  of  our  lives, 
even  though  the  days  when  we  re- 
member it  are  all  too  few. 

Self-made  Men? 

For  consider:  Our  bodies  were 
brought  into  being  by  an  incredibly 
complex  process  which  the  most  bril- 
liant biologists  understand  only  in 
part.  Our  minds  and  emotions  are 
mysteries  which  corps  of  scientists 
in  various  fields  are  only  beginning 
to  fathom.  Whatever  we  are,  we  are 
not  self-made  men.  We  were  made 
by  a   Maker  who   must  be  incom- 


parably more  intelligent,  creative, 
and  skillful  than  even  the  most 
gifted  human  being. 

(This  writer  once  found  it  dis- 
tasteful to  face  this  obvious  fact.  He 
was  the  self-reliant  type  who  liked 
to  think  he  was  master  of  his  own 
fate.  Then  one  day  he  started  to  list 
the  friends,  possessions,  and  ac- 
complishments which  had  come  to 
him  solely  through  his  own  efforts. 
He  never  found  Item  One  for  his 
list!) 

Trace  things  back  far  enough,  and 
you  will  find  that  everything  you 
are  and  have  is  a  gift  from  God. 
Like  it  or  not,  we  already  belong 
to  him  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  We 
owe  him,  as  the  old  hymn  puts  it, 
"Time,  talents,  all."  And  this  is  the 
starting  point  of  stewardship. 

Slaves  or  Sons? 

God  might,  had  he  chosen,  made 
us  to  be  his  slaves,  with  no  measure 
of  choice  or  responsibility.  Instead, 
he  gave  us  wills  and  reasoning 
powers  of  our  own,  to  the  purpose 
that  we  might  grow  to  the  point  that 
he  could  accept  us  as  his  sons  and 
co-creators.  This  involved  the  risk, 
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of  course,  that  we  might  neglect  the 
full  use  of  our  reason,  and  might  set 
our  wills  toward  objectives  not  in 
accord  with  his  wishes.  That  is 
why  stewardship  has  become  a  prob- 
lem in  our  churches — we  wayward 
would-be  sons  so  often  use  our  time, 
talents,  and  money  in  ways  that  of- 
fend and  grieve  our  heavenly  Father. 
It  is  hard  to  offer  generalized 
suggestions  about  stewardship,  be- 
cause circumstances  of  life  among 
Christian  people  differ  so  widely. 
Plainly  a  father  of  five  children  with 
moderate  means  is  expected  to 
manage  his  time,  talents,  and 
money  differently  from  those  of  a 
bachelor  with  an  ample  income.  You 
— whatever  your  circumstances — 
will  have  to  employ  your  common- 
sense  (also  a  gift  from  God)  in 
applying  the  suggestions  that  follow 
to  your  own  situation. 

The  Offering  Plate 

During  World  War  II  a  European 
Christian  wrote  that  the  church 
operates  in  this  world  as  an  under- 
ground in  enemy-occupied  territory. 
Of  course,  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
can,  and  does,  work  through  other 
channels.  But  the  church  is  his 
particular  instrument  (the  body  of 
Christ)  for  bringing  human  beings 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  can 
seriously  question  the  sincerity  of 
anyone  who  claims  devotion  to  God 
but  does  not  give  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  his  time,  talents,  and  money 
to  God's  right  arm  on  this  planet. 

When  you're  deciding  how  much 
money  and  service  to  give  to  the 
church,  ask  yourself  this:  Is  there 
any    other    organization    on    earth 
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which  so  persistently  fights  evil  of 
all  kinds  and  encourages  good  of  all 
kinds? 

Then  give  accordingly.  A  British 
Christian  wrote  that  the  only  safe 
rule  is  to  give  more  than  we  can 
afford.  Agree  or  disagree? 

Saints   in   Armor 

A  series  of  stained  glass  windows 
over  the  altar  in  the  chapel  at  West 
Point  reminds  cadets  that  a  number 
of  the  early  Christian  martyrs  were 
professional  soldiers.  There  is  essen- 
tially no  difference  between  civilian 
life  and  military  fife  when  it  comes 
to  our  duty  to  God.  He  is  Lord  of 
all  life,  in  and  out  of  service,  com- 
missioned and  noncommissioned,  too! 

You  may  feel,  since  military  fife 
is  so  regimented,  that  your  op- 
portunities of  serving  God  with  your 
time,  talents,  and  money  are  limited. 
True,  you  can't  drop  everything  and 
go  to  India  as  a  missionary.  But 
there  are  compensations.  For  one 
thing,  unless  you  were  an  unusually 
self-disciplined  person  as  a  civilian, 
you  have  learned  a  more  efficient 
use  of  time  in  the  service.  You  can 
give  more  to  God  in  the  time  at 
your  disposal  because  you  have 
learned  to  make  every  minute  count. 

As  a  serviceman  you  cannot  five 
where  you  would  like,  and  perhaps 
are  not  doing  the  work  for  which 
you  are  best  fitted.  But  look  around 
you  wherever  you're  based,  and  you 
will  find  abundant  openings  for 
serving  your  King — in  the  chapel 
program,  in  the  discussions  of  re- 
ligion and  morals  that  come  up 
wherever  men  are  thrown  together 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  in  the 


quiet  example  of  Christian  living 
which  you  may  be  sure  will  not  go 
unnoticed. 

God    Made   Laughter,    Too 

But  stewardship  is  not  all  solemn 
and  purposeful.  The  Creator  gave 
us  pleasures  because  he  wanted  us 
to  enjoy  his  creation,  and  a  spirit  of 
fun  because  he  wanted  us  to  have 
a  good  time.  It  may  be  true  that  all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy — but  that  is  by  no  means  all  that 
God  has  in  mind  for  us.  There  are 
Christian  ways  of  play  and  socializ- 
ing and  entertainment;  the  lighter 
side  of  life,  too,  is  part  of  steward- 
ship. 

The  amount  of  leisure  for  Ameri- 
cans is  increasing  every  decade.  Al- 
though there  will  be  periods  in  your 
life  when  you'll  feel  you  don't  need 
a  thirty-five  hour  week  so  much  as 
a  thirty-five  hour  day,  over  your  life- 
span you  will  have  more  leisure  than 
your  father  did.  All  of  it,  remember, 
belongs  to  God.  A  good  part  of  it 
ought  to  go  to  his  specific  service 
in  his  church. 

A  Bargain  with  God? 

The  Old  Testament  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Lord  will  reward  his 
servants  according  to  their  service. 
"Bring  the  full  tithes  into  the  store- 
house," wrote  Malachi,  and  God  will 
"pour  down  for  you  an  everlasting 
blessing." 

Doubtless  it  is  often  true  that  a 
man  who  begins  giving  unsparingly 
of  all  he  has  will  find  life  going 
better  for  him.  But  to  give  to  God 
for  this  reason  is  false  giving.  To 
expect  material  gain  for  doing  what 


we  owe  to  God  anyway  smacks  of 
superstition,  not  religion. 

The  New  Testament  spirit  of 
stewardship  is  more  like  the  passage 
in  Luke  which  reports  our  Lord  as 
saying,  "Every  one  to  whom  much 
is  given,  of  him  will  much  be  re- 
quired." God's  gifts  to  us  come  first, 
and  are  the  measure  of  what  our 
gifts  to  him  should  be.  If  you  have 
been  given,  for  example,  an  able 
mind,  employ  it  to  seek  out  ways  of 
bringing  your  Hfe  into  closer  con- 
formity with  God's  will  for  you. 
Since  the  Ruler  of  nations  has 
heaped  many  blessings  on  the 
United  States  of  America,  we  may 
infer  that  he  expects  this  nation  to 
assume  vast  responsibility  toward 
making  life  on  this  planet  more  like 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  (In  this- 
kingdom  do  you  suppose  that  any- 
one goes  hungry  or  is  deprived  of 
education?) 

Perhaps  the  finest  brief  definition 
of  stewardship  in  the  Bible  is  in  the 
verse  in  1  Peter  which  tells  us 
Christians,  "As  each  has  received  a 
gift,  employ  it  for  one  another,  as 
good  stewards  of  God's  varied 
grace."  This  makes  it  quite  an  every- 
day matter,  doesn't  it?  It  is  a  matter 
of  ordinary  things  we  do,  or  ought  to 
do,  among  the  ordinary  people 
whom  He  has  chosen  to  give  us  as 
companions.  God  did  not  give  us 
our  brains  and  health  to  expend  for 
our  benefit  only.  We  are  meant  to 
share  all  that  we  are  and  have 
with  him,  and  with  his  other  chil- 
dren everywhere.  ■  ■ 

There's  a  lot  to  be  said  for  the  fellow 
who  doesn't  say  it  himself. 
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I  CANT  PRAY 

My  son,  tonight  you're  teasing  out  the  old  tales.  Tonight  we're 
laughing  to  hold  back  the  tears.  Tomorrow  you  leave. 
My  son,   tonight,  I'm   tempted   to  pray   for   things.   Tonight   I 
would  ask  that  God  bring  you  back  unchanged  to  that  same 
old  chair. 
But  son,  there  are  things  for  which  I  can't  pray 
Requests  I  cannot  make  for  myself 
Nor  even  for  you. 

I'd  like  to  ask  God  to  open  your  chute, 
But  staying  alert  is  your  job. 
I'd  like  to  ask  God  to  soften  the  ground 
But  accepting  risks  is  your  task. 
.     For  God 

Refused  to  set  aside 
Pain  and  death  for  his  Son. 
Refused  to  cancel 
Cause  and  effect  for  his  Son. 
For  God 

Required  his  Son  to  choose 
Between  compromise  and  the  cross. 
Required  his  Son  to  live 
In  a  world  of  greed  and  hate. 
My  son,  do  you  understand  why  I  can't  ask  God  to  deliver  you 
from  danger,  nor  to  spare  you  the  boredom  of  waiting,  fear 
of  the  unknown,  nor  dread  of  the  difficult? 
My  son,  I  can  pray  that  God  will  give  you  the  caliber  of  courage 
to  carry  out  commands,  the  virile  faith  to  face  the  future. 
Yes,  son,  I  will  daily  pray  that  God  will  give  you 
strength  when  you  are  alone 
vision  when  you  are  confused 
challenge  when  you  are  discouraged. 

—MARTHA  WILLIAMS 
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SELF 
HELP 

for  the 

HUNGRY 

By  Phyllis  Reynolds  Naylor 


FAR  back  in  the  interior  of  Brazil, 
hundreds  of  cattle  died  of  starva- 
tion during  the  dry  season.  Now, 
corn — eight  feet  high — rises  out  of 
the  jungle. 

In  Nigeria,  weary  native  women 
laboriously  made  flour  by  grinding 
grain  between  two  rocks.  Now  they 
stare  in  amazement  at  a  machine 
which  does,  in  twenty  minutes,  what 
it  took  one  woman  two  weeks  to  do. 

These  were  two  of  the  dreams- 
come-true  of  an  Iowa  industrialist 
who  couldn't  forget  the  sight  of 
starvation. 

Vern  Schield  was  a  small-scale 
farmer  before  he  entered  the  manu- 
facturing business.  He  knew  what 
it  meant  to  have  a  whole  summer's 
work  rained  out  at  harvest  time — 
what  it  meant  to  gamble  with  the 


Vern  Schield 

weather  and  lose.  He  also  operated 
a  limestone  quarry  and,  after  invent- 
ing a  new  type  of  construction 
machinery,  started  a  manufacturing 
company  to  produce  it. 

Things  went  well  and  Vern 
traveled  about  the  world  promoting 
the  sale  of  his  equipment.  Unsatis- 
fied with  the  usual  tourist  attrac- 
tions, he  went  to  the  byways  and 
backwoods  of  each  country  he 
visited.  He  met  the  people  in  their 
homes  and  watched  them  at  work 
in  the  fields.  He  saw  their  churches 
and  their  market  places,  and  many 
things  most  Americans  would  not 
want  to  see. 

In  South  America  he  saw  gaunt, 
bony  cattle  slowly  dying  for  lack  of 
food.  In  Africa  he  watched  elderly 
women  cutting  crops  with  sickles. 
In    India    he    saw    grotesquely    de- 
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formed  beggars — many  mutilated  by 
their  own  parents  in  order  to  gain 
the  attention  of  tourists — crawling 
about  the  streets,  begging  for  money 
or  food.  He  visited  the  huge  as- 
sembly-line crematoriums  there  and 
learned  that  a  starving  nation  can- 
not be  too  sentimental  about  its 
dead. 

Long  after  he  returned  from  his 
trips,  the  hungry  faces  haunted  him. 
He  saw  the  almost  hopeless  task 
confronting  church  missions  in  try- 
ing to  better  the  lot  of  the  people 
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Woman  in  Trinidad  grinding  corn  in 
the  primitive  fashion. 


without  any  means  of  doing  so.  And 
the  rich  farm  lands  of  Iowa,  culti- 
vated by  the  finest  equipment, 
sparked  a  burning  desire  in  him  to 
help  the  hungry  help  themselves. 

He  bought  some  used  farm 
machinery,  had  it  repaired,  and  sent 
it  to  several  church  missions.  The 
gratitude  with  which  his  gifts  were 
received  made  a  lasting  impression, 
and  Vern  organized  Self  Help,  Inc. 

To  date  Self  Help  has  shipped 
over  eighteen  carloads  of  machinery 
to  foreign  mission  posts  and  small 
cooperatives.  It  also  keeps  a  com- 
plete stock  of  all  parts.  Although 
it  is  a  nonprofit  organization,  it  is 
not  set  up  as  a  charity  to  under- 
developed nations  where  resentments 
are  often  aroused  by  give-away  pro- 
grams. Instead,  Self  Help,  Inc.  buys 
used  farm  equipment,  rebuilds  and 
repairs  it  in  its  own  factory,  and 
sells  it  at  or  below  cost. 

The  money  then  goes  into  a  re- 
volving fund  which  is  used  for  buy- 
ing and  repairing  more  equipment 
— obsolete  for  U.S.  farms,  but  a  boon 
to  farms  still  worked  by  ox  teams. 

In  Brazil,  where  an  ordinary  silo 
would  be  too  expensive  to  build,  the 
agricultural  missionary  dug  a  trench 
silo  in  the  ground.  With  Self  Help 
farm  equipment  the  corn  was  buried 
in  the  trench  to  be  used  for  cattle 
feed  in  the  dry  season. 

"Foolish,  burying  corn  in  the 
ground,"  the  natives  said.  "The  ants 
and  rats  will  eat  it — it  will  spoil. 
Cattle  won't  eat  it."  Two  years  later 
the  same  men  are  now  digging  then- 
own  trench  silos. 

In    many    countries    in    the    free 
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world  a  Self  Help  tractor  is  a  valued 
possession  with  a  variety  of  uses. 
Besides  farm  jobs,  it  is  used  to  drive 
the  family  to  the  village,  the  market 
place,  and  to  church  on  Sunday. 

In  Mexico,  Self  Help  equipment 
opened  up  virgin  jungle  land  as 
homes  for  more  than  sixty  Mexican 
families. 

Self  Help  machinery  crushes  vol- 
canic rock  in  Guatemala  and  bones 
at  a  tannery  in  India.  Self  Help 
equipment  arrives  at  Bible  missions, 
teacher  training  colleges,  and  leper 
colonies.  Sewing  machines,  washing 
machines,  cream  separators,  and 
poultry  incubators  are  also  rebuilt 
for  overseas. 

In  Trinidad,  Self  Help  did  some- 
thing more.  It  helped  provide  wood- 
working equipment  for  a  small  fac- 
tory. Student-workers  use  the  equip- 
ment to  make  ladders,  ornaments, 
furniture,  and  other  wood  products 


Oxen  pulling  wagon  of  corn  in  Bra- 
zil. 


to  sell  on  the  local  market.  By  his 
employment  at  the  factory,  each 
worker  pays  his  own  way  through 
the  West  Indies  Bible  Institute,  thus 
gaining  both  a  Christian  education 
and  the  knowledge  of  a  practical 
income-producing  trade. 

What  is  Vern's  philosophy?  "That 
those  who  bring  the  gospel  to  these 
people  may  also  help  them  to  help 
themselves  to  a  better  life  on  earth." 


Carload  shipment  of  equipment  which   was  repaired   by  Self  Help   and   is 
destined  for  India,  Pakistan,  and  New  Guinea. 


A  European  farmer  takes  his  wife  and  children  to  church  using  the  recon- 
ditioned tractor  which  he  purchased  from  Self  Help. 


They  need  tractors  as  well  as  tracts. 
Where  people  produce  little  they 
earn  little  and  can  buy  little.  No 
one  has  enough  of  anything  and 
this  doctrine  of  scarcity  has  its  ef- 
fects all  over  the  world. 

"It's  hard  for  hungry  men  to  con- 
centrate on  religion,"  Vern  says. 
"And  no  matter  how  hard  the  native 
works  with  crude  equipment,  he  still 
is  only  able  to  grow  just  enough  to 
feed  himself.  Self  Help  helps  to 
build  a  nation's  self-respect  as  well 
as  to  build  up  its  land." 

Recently  Vern  received  this  letter 
from  an  agricultural  missionary  in 
the  Philippines: 

"...  I  came  across  your  name  in 
an  article  entitled  'Agricultural  Self 


Help  out  of  Iowa  to  the  World/  I 
was  deeply  touched  by  your  Chris- 
tian concern  to  the  plight  of  poor, 
primitive  people  and  farmers  around 
the  world.  After  reading  the  article, 
I  paused  for  a  moment  of  prayer 
thanking  God  for  people  like  you. 
May  God  inspire  more  Christian 
people  to  have  concern  for  the 
needy."  ■  ■ 


I'LL  WRITE 

My  girl's  on  vacation, 

And  I  am  filled  with  gloom, 

She    said    that    she'd    write    every    day, 
But  didn't  say  to  whom. 

—Jack  Herbert 
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They  Are  Truly  God's  Church 

By  Jeanne  Scott 


I  WANT  to  tell  you  about  our  chapel.  I  am  proud  of  it!  I  know 
that  humility  is  a  worthy  Christian  virtue  but  I  believe  that  God  is 
proud  of  our  chapel  too  because  I  always  feel  his  presence  there. 

We  live  on  a  military  base.  From  the  outside  our  chapel  looks 
like  most  of  the  other  quonsets  except  for  the  cross  on  top  and  the 
bulletin  board  in  front.  Most  Sundays  as  we  are  arriving  for  the 
Protestant  service  we  meet  our  Catholic  friends  and  neighbors  leaving 
from  late  Mass.  Every  time  I  enter  I  am  again  surprised  that  a  quon- 
set  hut  could  be  made  into  such  a  beautiful  place  of  worship.  The 
walls  and  benches  are  painted  a  stark  white.  The  thick  carpet  running 
up  the  center  aisle  is  deep  both  in  thickness  and  in  scarlet  color. 
The  altar  is  simple. 

But  it  isn't  the  appearance  that  makes  me  proud  of  the  chapel. 
As  I  sit  there  listening  to  the  organ  prelude  and  look  around  I  see 
many  familiar  faces  and  many  strange  ones.  The  strange  ones  belong 
to  the  men  and  families  just  passing  through  on  their  way  to  new  duty 
stations.  Some  of  the  familiar  ones  are  the  Altas  and  Raes,  Samoan 
families.  Coming  in  a  bit  late  are  the  Smiths,  an  American  Negro 
family.  Mr.  Smith  sometimes  helps  with  the  offering.  Their  son  John, 
a  college  sophomore,  teaches  a  Sunday  school  class;  their  son  George 
plays  the  piano  for  the  kindergarten.  As  the  choir  begins  to  sing  the 
anthem  I  hear  the  beautiful  soprano  voice  of  Mrs.  Thai,  a  Samoan 
lady.  Mr.  Thai  teaches  my  son  and  the  other  fifth  graders  in  Sunday 
school.  All  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  usually  represented;  occa- 
sionally you  can  hear  a  French,  Spanish,  or  German  accent. 

Sitting  on  the  front  pew  are  the  Skipper,  Captain  Johnson,  and  his 
family,  and  on  the  other  side  is  the  Executive  Officer,  Captain  Brown, 
and  family.  The  ladies  are  beautifully  dressed  and  well-groomed  with 
their  furs  and  lovely  hats,  the  gentlemen  in  tailored  suits.  But  then 
there  are  ladies  in  clean  cotton  dresses  and  their  hair  nicely  combed 
— wives  t)f  cooks,  mechanics,  and  engineers.  There  are  young  sailors 
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— -some  in  uniform  and  others  in  clean  slacks  and  sport  shirts.  On  the 
very  back  pew  sit  several  young  fellows  in  uniform — their  heads  are 
shaved  and  with  them  is  an  SP  who  has  removed  his  billy  stick  just 
outside  the  door.  These  are  the  boys  from  the  brig. 

Then  our  chaplain  gets  up  and  he  offers  the  morning  prayer.  He 
says  the  very  things  that  are  in  our  hearts. 

He  asks  God's  blessing  on  all  families  whose  men  are  overseas. 
He  asks  God  to  help  us  all  be  good  ambassadors  when  we  are  over- 
seas both  as  Christians  and  Americans.  He  prays  for  our  country  and 
our  President.  He  asks  for  strength  for  us  that  are  far  away  from 
loved  ones  who  are  old  and  sick  and  dying.  Most  of  the  sermons  have 
some  mention  of  the  fact  that  husbands  and  wives  are  separated  be- 
cause of  military  duties  and  that  by  leaning  on  our  Christian  faith  at 
those  times  we  will  find  our  way  through  our  difficulties. 

Yes,  I  am  speaking  specifically  of  our  chapel  here  at  the  home 
of  the  Pacific  Seabees,  but  I  have  found  service  chapels  about  the 
same  everywhere  all  over  the  world.  I  believe  they  truly  are  God's 
church,  where  people  of  all  races  and  beliefs,  of  all  economic  levels, 
of  all  attitudes  toward  life — lawbreakers  and  lawmakers,  can  sit  down 
for  a  few  moments  and  worship  God  together. 

(Names  have  been  changed  but  otherwise  all  facts  are  true.) 


"Somewhere  along  the  way  society  must 
have    failed   me." 
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By  Warren  F.  Magor 


A  Sermon  in  Five  Scenes 


OUR  sermon  this  morning  is  a  parable  about  four  people:  John 
Lord,  a  schoolteacher;  his  son,  Jackie;  Seaman  Phil  Servant,  on 
the  U.S.S.  Neversail;  and  his  shipmate,  Tom  Fellow.  The  fellows 
called  Tom  "Odd  One";  you  know,  "Odd"  Fellow.  The  Neversail 
doesn't  leave  Norfolk  often.  Some  of  the  chiefs  and  first-class  seamen 
who  have  been  around  for  a  while  think  she  might  have  gone  to 
Cuba  for  a  couple  of  weeks  in  '56.  No  matter,  as  they  say  on  TV, 
"Any  resemblance  to  persons  living  or  dead  is  purely  coincidental." 

Scene  I:  The  Lord  Home  on  a  Thursday  Morning  Early  in  December 

John  Lord  sits  at  the  breakfast  table  with  a  look  of  quiet  determina- 
tion. He  knows  what  he  must  do.  He  didn't  sleep  much  last  night. 
The  events  of  the  past  month  had  raced  through  his  mind  all  night. 
The  afternoon  of  the  accident  came  back,  and  the  call  from  the 
police  telling  him  that  his  eleven-year-old  son,  Jackie,  had  been  hit 
by  a  car.  So  did  the  long  night  at  the  hospital,  when  he  did  not  know 
whether  his  only  child  would  live  or  die,  and  when  he  tried  to  comfort 
his  wife,  although  he  needed  comforting  himself. 

He  remembered  the  day  he  saw  the  driver  of  the  car  at  the  police 
station,  a  young  sailor  named  Servant.  He  remembered  how  he  felt 
almost  like  killing  him. 

The  daily  visits  to  the  hospital  came  to  mind,  and  he  remembered 
the  day  the  doctor  told  him  that  his  son  would  never  walk  again. 
He  remembered  last  night's  visit,  and  some  of  the  things  Jackie  had 
said. 

And  now  he  knew  what  he  must  do. 

Scene  II:  Phil  Servant  and  His  Wife  on  Their  Way  to  the  Courthouse 

Today's  the  day  of  his  trial.  A  friend  is  staying  with  their  two 
children.  They  sit  in  silence.  Phil's  wife  drives. 
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Phil  can't  help  noticing  the  change  that  has  come  over  his  wife. 
She  was  always  so  bright  and  gay.  But  now  she  hasn't  smiled  for  a 
month,  since  the  night  she  came  with  the  bondsman  to  get  Phil  out 
of  jail,  the  night  of  the  accident. 

"Why  didn't  I  slow  down  for  that  school  crossing?  Why?  Why?" 
This  question  has  haunted  him  night  and  day.  How  could  he  tell  the 
judge  and  the  boy's  father  that  he  had  been  in  a  hurry?  He  had  had 
the  duty,  but  at  the  last  minute  he  got  a  stand-by  so  he  could  go 
home  for  his  son's  third  birthday.  He  was  anxious  to  get  there  before 
they  cut  the  cake  and  his  son  opened  his  presents. 

Or,  how  could  he  explain  why  the  brakes  didn't  hold?  He  knew 
they  needed  working  on.  But  he  always  put  off  getting  them  fixed 
"till  next  payday,"  and  he  waited  one  payday  too  long. 

What  would  happen  to  his  family  if  he  had  to  go  to  jail?  Everybody 
thought  he  would.  There  would  be  no  paydays  then.  What  would 
his  children  do  when  their  friends  teased  them  because  their  father 
was  in  jail?  Could  they  still  love  him?  Could  things  ever  be  the  same 
between  him  and  his  wife? 

Phil  remembered  visiting  Jackie  Lord  at  the  hospital.  He  almost 
broke  down  when  he  saw  the  big  casts  on  both  legs.  But — how 
strange  it  seemed — the  kid  actually  acted  sorry  for  him. 

Scene  III:  The  Trial  in  Progress 

It  moves  along  rapidly  and  formally.  Phil  looks  down  at  his  shoes, 
avoiding  the  eyes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lord,  his  wife,  the  judge,  the 
witnesses.  It  all  seems  so  unreal.  He  hears  only  snatches  of  what  is 
said:  "Excessive  speed,"  "reckless,"  "faulty  brakes,"  "irresponsible," 
"criminal  negligence."  It's  hard  to  believe  they're  talking  about  him. 

Then  Mr.  Lord  is  on  his  feet.  Phil  focuses  his  attention. 

"Thank  you,  your  honor,  for  giving  me  a  chance  to  say  a  few  words. 
My  wife  and  I  have  good  reason  to  be  bitter;  even  to  hate  this  man. 
At  first  I  wanted  to  see  you  'throw  the  book  at  him.'  But  something 
happened  when  I  saw  my  son  last  night  and  I'd  like  to  tell  you 
about  it.  Jackie  liked  the  sailor  who  visited  him,  even  though  he  was 
driving  the  car  that  crippled  him.  He  said  he  hoped  the  driver 
wouldn't  be  sent  to  jail  because  that  man  has  a  boy  and  a  baby.  Jackie 
said  he  knew  how  he'd  miss  me  if  I  had  to  go  to  jail. 

"Then  we  started  talking  about  other  things.  He  told  me  that  his 
Sunday  school  teacher  had  been  in  to  see  him  and  they  had  gone 
over  last  Sunday's  lesson.  He  asked  me  how  much  70  times  7  is, 
and  then  asked  me  to  check  him  on  his  memory  verse  for  the  week. 
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It  was  Matthew  6:14-15.  As  I  found  the  passage  in  the  Bible  by  his 
bed  he  repeated  the  words  he  had  been  studying:  Tor  if  you  forgive 
men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  also  will  forgive  you;  but 
if  you  do  not  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father 
forgive  your  trespasses.'  'Dad,  does  this  mean  we  should  forgive  the 
sailor  because  God  forgives  us?' 

"I  didn't  know  how  to  answer  Jackie  then,  your  honor.  But  I 
thought  about  it  all  through  the  night.  I'm  still  mixed  up.  But  I  think 
the  answer  is  'yes.'  Anyway,  we  bear  Servant  no  ill  will.  I'm  sure  he's 
learned  a  great  lesson,  and  my  wife  and  I,  too,  hope  he  won't  be 
sent  to  jail.  God  surely  wants  us  to  forgive  him." 

The  words,  "suspended  sentence"  are  the  greatest  words  Phil  has 
ever  heard.  It  is  like  a  dream  as  he  embraces  his  wife,  shakes  hands 
with  Mr.  Lord  and  promises  to  visit  Jackie  again  real  soon,  and  starts 
home  to  his  family.  Now  they  can  start  planning  Christmas. 

Scene  IV:  Phil  and  Tom  on  the  Messdeck 

Three  days  later  Phil  has  the  duty.  As  soon  as  he  reports  aboard 
he  heads  for  the  messdeck  for  a  cup  of  hot  coffee.  Tom  Fellows  is 
sitting  alone,  and  calls  him  over.  Phil  passes  him  by.  "Go  to  blazes, 
'Odd  One.'  I  don't  forget  so  easily.  Nobody  makes  Phil  Servant  look 
bad.  My  leg  was  stiff  for  a  week."  Fellow  looks  hurt.  He  wants  to  be 
friends.  He  has  apologized  many  times  for  that  football  tackle  the 
last  game  of  the  season.  He  didn't  mean  to  hurt  Phil.  It  was  an 
accident. 

Scene  V:  At  the  Chapel 

When  the  word  is  passed  that  church  services  are  being  held  both 
Fellow  and  Servant  are  there. 

But  Phil's  mind  wanders.  "Why  do  I  always  catch  the  duty  on 
holidays?  I'll  probably  have  it  on  Christmas,  too."  His  attention  is 
suddenly  brought  back  to  the  service  during  the  Lord's  Prayer — 
".  .  .  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against 
us.  .  .  ."  He  begins  to  feel  uneasy  during  the  Prayer  of  Confession — 
".  .  .  we  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done  .  .  . 
have  mercy  upon  us.  .  .  .  Restore  Thou  those  who  are  penitent.  .  .  ." 

Phil  can't  miss  the  meaning  of  the  words  from  the  Old  Testament 
Lesson — "If  Thou,  Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquities:  O  Lord,  who  shall 
stand?  But  there  is  forgiveness  with  Thee:  that  Thou  mayest  be 
feared." 
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The  New  Testament  Lesson  (Matthew  18:23-35)  seems  to  be 
just  for  him:  "Therefore  the  kingdom  of  heaven  may  be  compared 
to  a  king  who  wished  to  settle  accounts  with  his  servants.  When  he 
began  the  reckoning,  one  was  brought  to  him  who  owed  him  ten 
thousand  talents;  and  as  he  could  not  pay,  his  lord  ordered  him  to  be 
sold,  with  his  wife  and  children  and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment 
to  be  made.  So  the  servant  fell  on  his  knees,  imploring  him,  'Lord, 
have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  you  everything/  And  out  of 
pity  for  him  the  lord  of  that  servant  released  him  and  forgave  him 
the  debt.  But  that  same  servant,  as  he  went  out,  came  upon  one  of 
his  fellow  servants  who  owed  him  a  hundred  denarii;  and  seizing  him 
by  the  throat  he  said,  'Pay  what  you  owe/  So  his  fellow  servant  fell 
down  and  besought  him,  'Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay 
you/  He  refused  and  went  and  put  him  in  prison  till  he  should  pay 
the  debt.  When  his  fellow  servants  saw  what  had  taken  place,  they 
were  greatly  distressed,  and  they  went  and  reported  to  their  lord  all 
that  had  taken  place.  Then  his  lord  summoned  him  and  said  to  him, 
'You  wicked  servant!  I  forgave  you  all  that  debt  because  you  be- 
sought me;  and  should  not  you  have  had  mercy  on  your  fellow  serv- 
ant, as  I  had  mercy  on  you?'  And  in  anger  his  lord  delivered  him  to 
the  jailers,  till  he  should  pay  all  his  debt.  So  also  my  heavenly  Father 
will  do  to  every  one  of  you,  if  you  do  not  forgive  your  brother  from 
your  heart." 

Most  of  the  chaplain's  sermon  escapes  Phil  this  morning.  (All  he 
could  remember  to  tell  his  wife  when  he  got  home  Monday  night 
was  that  the  padre  talked  about  forgiveness.)  Because  Phil  is  thinking 
about  another  lesson  in  forgiveness  taught  by  a  crippled  boy  in  the 
hospital:  "Dad,  does  this  mean  we  should  forgive  the  sailor  because 
God  forgives  us?" 

"Mr.  Lord  said  that  I'd  learned  a  good  lesson,"  Phil  thinks  to  him- 
self. "I  wonder  if  he  meant  safe  driving  or  forgiveness,  because  I 
sure  learned  about  both." 

Tom  Fellow,  sitting  in  front  of  Phil,  gets  up  to  go  after  the  benedic- 
tion. But  Phil  reaches  out  and  puts  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  He  leans 
forward  and  says,  "How  about  that  cup  of  coffee  together  now  'Odd 
One'?"  A  quick  handshake,  a  warm  and  understanding  look  from 
Fellow,  and  they  start  off  together  for  the  messdeck. 

Phil  has  a  new  feeling  of  freedom  and  release,  akin  only  to  the 
feeling  he  had  had  when  the  judge  announced,  "Suspended  sentence." 
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By  Graham  R.  Hodges 


WHAT  American  does  not 
thrill,  while  in  foreign  parts, 
at  the  sight  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
waving  high?  We  may  pass  it  a 
thousand  times  at  home  without 
emotion  but  seeing  it  in  strange  cir- 
cumstances is  different. 

Why  this  feeling?  Is  the  flag  real- 
ly anything  more  than  expensive  red, 
white,  and  blue  cloth,  artfully 
stitched  together  to  form  a  familiar 
pattern?  From  one  viewpoint  it  is 
just  a  good  work  of  design  and  sew- 
ing. 

Why,  then,  these  emotions?  Be- 
cause a  thousand  and  one  memories, 
ideals,  sacrifices,  dreams,  and  hopes 
are  embodied  in  that  three-colored 
rectangle  of  cloth  flying  high  up 
there.  Freedom,  individual  liberty, 
representative  government,  free  elec- 
tions, and  a  whole  host  of  other  long- 
dreamed-of  aspirations  of  mankind 
are  embodied  in  our  flag.  And  much, 
much  more. 

So,  we  salute  the  flag  as  it  passes, 
not  because  of  its  beauty,  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  symbol  of  America's 
highest  hopes  and  greatest  sacrifices. 

Mankind  has  many  symbols.  The 


warm  handshake  is  a  symbol  of 
friendship.  In  Japan  the  low  bow 
conveys  the  same  feeling.  In  Es- 
kimoland  the  rubbing  of  noses  serves. 

Our  high  school  and  college  ath- 
letic teams,  even  our  "pro"  teams  of 
various  kinds  have  symbols  around 
which  great  tradition,  emotion,  and 
devotion  are  centered.  The  Bears, 
the  Browns,  the  Cardinals,  the  Red 
Sox,  the  Cubs — and  on  and  on.  We 
frail  human  beings  simply  cannot  al- 
ways think  in  the  abstract.  We  need 
symbols  to  express  outwardly  what 
we  feel  inside. 

By  what  simple  symbol  do  we 
identify  the  church?  By  the  cross, 
of  course,  just  as  the  Star  of  David 
identifies  a  Jewish  temple  or  syna- 
gogue. The  simple,  empty  cross 
says:  "In  this  sanctuary  people  love, 
serve,  and  follow  the  risen  Jesus 
Christ  who  triumphed  over  the  cross 
and  so,  over  death  and  sin." 

Our  Christian  Symbols 

The  Christian  church  has  other 
symbols  which  are  actively  taken 
part  in  by  its  members.  In  some 
churches  thev  are  called  sacraments 


Mr.   Hodges  is  minister  of  the  Emmanuel  Congregational  Church, 
Watertown,  N.Y. 
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— or  holy  acts.  In  others  these  same 
observances  are  called  ordinances, 
or  acts  performed  at  the  order  of 
Christ.  The  names  are  different  but 
their  meaning  is  the  same. 

Nearly  all  churches  agree  that 
Jesus  gave  us  certain  orders.  He 
commanded  us  to  heal,  preach,  teach, 
love  one  another,  forgive,  pray,  do 
good.  These  are  really  orders  as 
much  as  the  sacraments  or  ordi- 
nances themselves.  And  perhaps  just 
as  important. 

But  the  outward  acts  which  the 
church  has  designated  to  be  done  by 
Christians  everywhere  are  very  few 
in  number.  And  they  vary  in  num- 
ber and  in  manner  from  one  church 
to  another.  By  this  time  you  are 
certainly  aware  that  there  are  hon- 
est, historic,  and  real  differences  in 
churches. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  have 
designated  seven  acts  as  sacraments. 
They  are:  Baptism,  confirmation,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  penance,  ordination 
to  priesthood,  marriage,  and  extreme 
unction  or  last  rites.  These  are  re- 
lated to  the  major  spiritual  crises 
of  a  Christian. 

Two  Sacraments  or  Ordinances 

The  Protestant  churches  have  se- 
lected two,  instead  of  seven  sacra- 
ments or  ordinances.  We  believe 
these  are  two  important  visible  sym- 
bols or  signs  which  all  Christians 
should  perform  or  take  part  in. 

They  are  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  or  communion.  Communion 
is  frequently  called  Holy  Commun- 
ion. Baptism,  as  a  religious  rite,  sig- 
nifying   the    washing    away    of    sin 


and  the  entrance  into  a  new  life,  was 
already  in  existence  as  a  religious 
act  when  Jesus  came,  but  took  on 
new  meaning  when  John  the  Baptist 
baptized  our  Savior  in  the  River 
Jordan. 

Did  John  totally  immerse  Jesus, 
did  he  merely  sprinkle  water  on  his 
head,  or  did  he  pour  water  over 
him?  Protestants  here  have  inter- 
preted the  Bible  differently  on  this 
point,  and  have  come  up  with  these 
three  different  methods — immersion, 
sprinkling,  pouring.  Many  churches 
insist  that  the  person  being  baptized 
be  old  enough  to  make  his  own 
decision.  All  three  methods  are  wide- 
ly used,  widely  debated,  but  gen- 
erally held  to  be  the  Christian's  first 
formal  act  entering  the  church.  We 
may  disagree  about  method  and  age 
but  not  about  the  importance  of  bap- 
tism. Jesus  commanded  his  disciples 
to  baptize  new  followers. 

Communion,  as  we  Christians  cel- 
ebrate it,  was  begun  by  Jesus  ob- 
serving with  the  twelve  disciples  the 
traditional  Jewish  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over on  a  Thursday  night  in  an  up- 
stairs room,  "the  upper  room,"  in 
Jerusalem,  the  night  before  his  cru- 
cifixion. He  took  bread  and  either 
wine  or  sour  grape  juice,  and  break- 
ing the  bread  into  pieces  and  pass- 
ing the  single  cup,  or  chalice,  around 
to  all  of  them,  commanded  them, 
"Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me." 
So,  we  Protestants,  whether  we 
gather  round  the  altar  rail  up  front  in 
the  church  or  have  church  officials 
serve  us  in  the  pew,  or  take  the  ele- 
ments alone  in  a  sick  bed  or  dying 
on  the  battlefield,  are  doing  this  in 
remembrance  of  Jesus. 
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Again,  communion,  or  the  Lord's 
Supper,  has  different  meanings  to 
different  churches.  But  for  all  of  us 
communion  symbolizes  Christ's  suf- 
fering and  death. 

Roman  Catholics  hold  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  literally  trans- 
formed by  the  priest  and  actually 
become  Christ's  body  and  blood. 
Catholics  are  not  given  the  wine.  It 
is  for  the  priest  alone. 

For  most  Protestant  bodies  the 
two  elements  are  treated  with  re- 
spect, but  not  regarded  as  divine  in 
themselves.  Some  Protestant 
churches,  like  the  Episcopal  and  Lu- 
theran, pass  the  single  large  cup  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  This  was  done  in 
all  other  groups — Baptist,  Congre- 
gational, Methodist,  and  the  rest, 
until  individual  cups  were  intro- 
duced for  sanitary,  not  religious, 
reasons,  less  than  seventy-five  years 
ago. 

Grape  juice  instead  of  wine  was 
introduced  by  the  pioneer  grape 
juice  manufacturer,  Welch,  as  a 
temperance  measure  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  To  settle  any  argu- 
ment, "the  fruit  of  the  vine"  is  the 
only  phrase  Jesus  used  in  the  four 
accounts  of  the  Gospels  describing 
the  Last  Supper.  Did  he  mean  wine 
or  grape  juice?  Read  the  Four  Gos- 
pels and  see  if  you  can  tell.  I  can- 
not. [Many  interpreters  say  the 
Greek  word  oinos  means  real  wine. 
— Editor]  However,  in  churches 
using  juice,  religious  reverence  seems 
as  strong  as  in  those  using  wine. 


What  Do  They  Mean? 

Perhaps  no  two  Christians  would 
give  exactly  the  same  answer  to: 
"What  do  these  ordinances  mean  to 
you?"  It  is  like  asking  one  hundred 
Americans:  "What  does  the  flag 
mean  to  you?"  You  would  get  one 
hundred  answers,  all  sincere,  yet 
all  different  and  yet  alike. 

Baptism  means  the  first  outwardly 
seen  step  into  the  Christian  faith, 
whether  done  in  infancy,  youth,  or 
old  age.  To  use  an  old  description, 
"It  is  an  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace." 
The  water  is  not  the  important  thing, 
yet  it  is  essential.  Even  more  im- 
portant is  our  own  step  toward  salva- 
tion through  Christ  who  was  also 
baptized. 

In  the  communion  service  we  are 
bound  together  by  a  blessed  tie,  ob- 
serving and  remembering  Christ's 
suffering  and  death.  Along  with 
countless  millions  of  persons  in  the 
past,  present,  and  future,  we  con- 
fess our  sins  to  him  and  receive  for- 
giveness. 

I  have  tried  to  compress  far  too 
much  in  these  few  paragraphs. 
Study  further  for  yourself  or  discuss 
these  ideas  with  your  chaplain  or 
minister. 

The  flag  for  our  country.  Baptism 
and  communion  for  our  church. 
They  are  cloth,  water,  bread,  and 
fruit  of  the  vine.  They  mean  some- 
thing too  fine  and  good  to  explain. 
But  we  can  know,  feel,  and  under- 
stand. ■  ■ 


Changing  one  thing  for  the  better  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  proving 
a  thousand  things  wrong.  ...  A  person  is  very  short-sighted  if  he  can't  see 
the  other  fellow's  duty. 
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The  Beggar  Poet 


By  Richard  R.  Smith 


AT  the  age  of  16  Adolf  Keifer 
won  his  first  U.S.  swimming 
championship  in  1935.  Eleven  years 
later,  when  he  retired  from  amateur 
competition,  this  marvelous  back- 
stroker  had  competed  in  more  than 
2,000  races,  losing  only  two  of  them! 

•  Here  are  some  facts  for  all  of  you 
bowling  enthusiasts  .  .  .  the  longest 
losing  streak  in  bowling  was  estab- 
lished by  the  St.  Leo  Foresters  of 
Cincinnati  during  the  1942-43  sea- 
son. This  team  lost  105  bowling 
games  in  a  row. 

•  One  of  the  heaviest  bowling 
teams  was  that  of  Kreutz  &  Quer  of 
New  York  City  in  1901  and  1902 
.  .  .  the  team  broke  the  scales  at 
1,400  pounds! 

•  Here  is  an  envious  streak  of  good 
luck.  From  December  22,  1940, 
to  February  25,  1941,  the  Boston 
Bruins  went  23  games  undefeated 
until  they  were  stopped  by  the  N.Y. 
Rangers. 

•  During  the  1930-31  season  Phil- 
adelphia of  the  N.H.  League  scored 
only  12  points  for  the  entire  hockey 
season.  They  participated  in  44 
games! 

— Mario  DeMarco 


LIGHT  FROM  DARKNESS 

I  mourned  the  time  of  sorrow 
And    the   nights   of   pain   and   strife. 
But   the  lessons  learned   in  darkness 
Have  become  my  light  in  life. 

THE  JUDGMENT 

I  looked  down  on  a  man  for  his  small- 


For  doing  the  things  that  he  does, 
But  when  I  judged  him  small  for  his 

weakness 
I  became  just  as  small  as  he  was. 

THE  END  RESULT 

He  who  sows  his  mind  with  trash 
Is  someday  bound  to  reap 
The  end  result  of  thinking 
With  a  mental  garbage  heap. 

DISTRACTION 

Thoughts  crowd  in  upon  the  time  that 

I  would  spend  with  Thee; 

Diversions  drift  into  my  mind  and  steal 

My  prayer  from  me. 

Father,  help  me  build  a  room, 

A  chapel  of  my  own, 

Within  my  heart  that  I  may  come 

To  thee,  and  be  alone. 

ON  CREDIT 

Borrowing  money, 
Like  wearing  no  clothes, 
Will  create  an  interest 
But  add  to  your  woes. 
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We  love  thy  church,  O  God,  its 
worship,  its  fellowship,  its  spirit,  its 
work  in  the  world.  As  on  Pentecost, 
pour  out  thy  Spirit  upon  us.  Too 
often  we  are  weak,  our  worship  is 
mechanical,  we  are  lazy,  and  our 
hearts  are  not  dedicated  to  the 
church's  mission.  Forgive  us,  O  Lord, 
and  baptize  us  with  fire — with  zeal, 
with  eagerness,  with  glow,  with 
warmth,  with  the  spirit  of  surrender 
to  thee  and  thy  will.  Through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

God  of  All  the  Earth,  thou  dost 
love  all  mankind,  not  merely  those 
who  come  to  church.  Grant  that  we 
may  be  used  of  thee  to  bring  this 
message  of  love  to  those  around  us 
and  to  men  everywhere.  Thou  art 
the  light  of  the  world  and  to  thee 
men  must  look  for  illumination,  for 
light  on  God,  on  man  himself,  on  the 
problems  he  faces.  Help  us  to  share 
eagerly  with  others  thy  gospel,  the 
good  news  that  God  has  provided 
for  us  in  Jesus  salvation  from  sin. 
Help  us  to  guide  others  to  confess 
their  sins,  to  turn  to  Christ,  to  have 
faith  in  him,  to  begin  the  great  ad- 
venture of  the  Christian  life.  God, 
may  we  all  be  led  to  that  decision 
made  by  the  scribe  who  came  to 
Jesus  in  the  long  ago  and  said: 
"Teacher,  I  will  follow  you  wherever 
you  go."  In  the  name  of  Christ  our 
Savior.  A  men. 
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God  of  All  Mercies,  we  recognize 
that  in  this  imperfect  world  pain 
and  sickness,  weariness  and  distress, 
are  inevitable;  so  lift  us  out  of  our 
bitterness  and  self-pity.  Grant  us 
strength  and  patience  sufficient  to 
cope  with  suffering.  May  we  see  the 
gleam  of  thy  light  shining  in  the 
darkness.  Bless  those  who  ease  the 
burden  of  pain — doctors,  nurses, 
counselors,  all  those  who  work  in 
hospitals.  Lord,  when  trouble  comes 
give  us  faith  to  believe  that  "this, 
too,  will  pass."  Through  trial  and 
tribulation,  O  God,  may  we  develop 
a  more  understanding  heart.  In  the 
name  of  him  who  goes  through  the 
ordeal  with  us — even  thy  Son  Jesus 
who  died  upon  the  cross  of  Calvary. 
Amen. 

We  thank  thee,  heavenly  Father, 
for  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior. 
He  healed  the  sick,  he  spoke  words 
of  truth,  he  proclaimed  the  gospel, 
he  lived  a  pure  life,  he  had  faith  in 
men,  he  was  obedient  to  God,  he  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  by  a  traitor,  he  suffered  and 
died  on  a  cross,  taking  our  shame 
upon  him,  and  he  arose  from  the 
dead.  God,  we  owe  Jesus  Christ  our 
very  life — all  of  it,  our  time,  our 
talents,  our  treasure — and  we  here 
dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  him.  In 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior 
and  Lord.  Amen. 


BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Servicemen  Attended  the  Graham 
Crusade  in  El  Paso 

Many  servicemen  from  Ft.  Bliss 
and  Biggs  Air  Force  Base  attended 
the  revival  services  of  the  Billy 
Graham  Crusade  during  the  week  of 
November  4,  1962.  Total  Crusade 
attendance  of  all  persons  was  esti- 
mated at  86,000.  Inquirers  totaled 
3,771.  Among  other  things,  Dr. 
Graham  said:  "I  would  rather  be 
dead  than  Red.  I  would  rather  that 
I  and  my  family  should  die  than  be 
held  in  slavery,  tyranny  and  bond- 
age. God  gave  man  free  will.  He 
never  meant  man  to  die.  But  sin 
was  conceived  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  man  has  since  rebelled 
against  God.  Today  we  have  a 
planet  in  rebellion.  You  must  choose 
and  choose  now/' 

Two  Facts  Men  Face 

Sometime  ago  the  Archbishop  of 
York  said:  "Two  facts  must  at  once 
be  faced — the  fact  of  population  ex- 
plosion, and  the  fact  of  the  growth 
of  literacy.  .  .  .  The  rise  in  world 
population  is  meteoric.  In  1940  the 
population  was  2,126,000,000.  In 
the  year  2000  the  figure  is  estimated 
at  six  billion.  In  sixty  years,  the 
world  population  will  have  trebled. 
.  .  .  Every  year  also  sees  millions  of 
new  adult  literates  and  swarming 
millions  of  children.  The  question 
is:  What  will  they  read?  We  must 
see  to  it  that  they  read  literature 
which  conveys  the  Christian  mes- 
sage.   We    must    recruit    and    train 


workers  in  this  field.  And  we  must 
give  money  to  teach  Christ  to  the 
aspiring  millions.  .  .  ." 

New   Journal   Promotes   Catholic- 
Protestant  Dialogue 

The  Ecumenist,  published  by  the 
Paulist  Press  in  Toronto,  is  a  new 
journal  designed  to  promote  Chris- 
tian unity.  The  editors  say:  "The 
growing  interest  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  in  North  America  re- 
quires the  publication  of  a  journal 
on  the  Catholic-Protestant  dialogue." 


SP/5  Robert  N.  May  was  presented  a 
Bible  in  recognition  of  his  tremendous 
work  at  the  Fort  Gulick  Chapel  by 
Chaplain  (Major)  Robert  Webb,  Jr., 
Protestant  Chaplain  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Caribbean  School.  SP/5  May 
was  reassigned  to  the  U.S.  Transpor- 
tation School,  Fort  Eustis. 


Army  Commendation  to 
Sergeant  Hardin 

S/Sgt  Frank  G.  Hardin  of  De- 
troit received  an  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medal  when  he  retired  from 
the  Army  last  November  at  Fort 
Benning.  Chaplain  (Col)  Silas  E. 
Decker  officiated  at  the  ceremony. 
Sgt  Hardin  has  served  the  post  since 
August  23,  1959,  as  chief  Clerk  of 
the  Infantry  Center  Chaplains  Sec- 
tion. He  had  more  than  twenty  years 
of  service. 

Eighth  Annual  Chapel 
Choir  Contests 

Chaplain  (Maj  Gen)  Robert  P. 
Taylor,  Chief  of  Air  Force  Chap- 
lains, has  invited  chapel  choirs 
throughout  the  Air  Force  to  com- 
pete in  the  eighth  annual  Protestant 
and  Catholic  Chapel  Choir  Contests. 
Preliminary  judging  will  be  accom- 
plished within  each  major  air  com- 


mand by  July  1,  1963.  Final  judg- 
ing will  be  accomplished  by  a  board 
of  musicians  at  Hq.  USAF  during 
the  month  of  September.  Your  choir 
is  invited  to  participate. 

Meeting  of  African  Christian  Youth 

The  first  major  continent-wide 
meeting  of  African  Christian  youth 
was  held  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  Dec. 
28-Jan.  7,  this  year.  More  than  500 
youth  and  student  delegates  from 
forty  African  countries  took  part  in 
the  event.  Another  fifty  fraternal  del- 
egates from  more  than  thirty  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  Europe  and  North  and 
South  America  shared  in  the  as- 
sembly. The  theme  was  "Freedom 
Under  the  Cross.'*  Among  the  speak- 
ers were  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  't  Hooft, 
World  Council  of  Churches'  general 
secretary;  Mr.  Tom  Mboya,  a  lead- 
ing Kenya  political  figure;  John 
Mitchell  of  Liberia. 


The  Naval  Air  Station  Protestant  Youth  Fellowship  members  don  their 
Halloween  outfits  to  collect  money  for  hungry  children  to  be  distributed  by 
UNICEF.  It's  "all  treat"  and  "no  tricks." 


Religious   Ministry  in   Parks 

A  dinner  honoring  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  A  Christian  Ministry  in 
the  National  Parks  was  held  in  New 
York  last  October.  Dr.  Robert  Spike 
of  the  United  Church  spoke  and 
hailed  the  new  program  as  an  im- 
portant new  frontier  for  the  church. 
For  the  past  decade  this  ministry 
has  annually  served  an  estimated 
one  million  Park  employees  and 
tourists  throughout  the  nation. 

Problems  and  Opportunities  in  Space 

Recently  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A., 
Ladd  Plumly,  urged  President  Ken- 
nedy to  appoint  a  special  commis- 
sion to  advise  the  nation  on  the 
urgent  and  economic  social  prob- 
lems created  by  the  nation's  multi- 
billion-dollar  space  program.  The 
commission  would  "determine  the 
impact  of  the  space  program  on  the 
U.S.  during  the  next  ten  to  twenty 
years;  and  advise  and  consult  with 
the  Chief  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress in  preparing  the  country  to 
meet  that  impact." 

The   Church   and   Missions 

Dr.  T.  Watson  Street,  executive 
secretary  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.S.,  recently  told  200 
Protestant  churchmen  from  every 
continent  of  the  world  meeting  at 
Montreat,  N.C.:  "We  must  work  in 
a  spirit  of  togetherness  in  our  mis- 
sionary program  or  we  will  fail.  .  .  . 
The  Christian  mission  is  one.  .  .  . 
Our  own  government's  program  of 
aid  is  vast  and — as  is  right — avail- 
able for  everything  but  evangeliza- 
tion.    Only    the    church,    with    its 


limited  resources,  accepts  the  task  of 
evangelization.  ...  In  some  lands 
less  than  one  per  cent  have  made  a 
profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Two-thirds  of  the  world  people 
are  still  outside  the  Christian  fold." 

Legislation  on  Organized  Crime 

MEMO  of  the  NCCCUSA,  Wash- 
ington office,  reports  six  laws  were 
enacted  by  the  87th  Congress  deal- 
ing with  organized  crime.  The 
underworld  in  every  major  city  in 
the  nation  has  been  growing  wealthy 
and  powerful  through  organized 
gambling,  narcotics  traffic,  bootleg- 
ging, prostitution,  loan  sharking,  ex- 
tortion and  other  rackets.  The  six 
bills  are:  1.  Prohibition  of  betting 
by  wire  communication.  2.  Prohibi- 
tion of  transportation  of  betting 
paraphernalia.  3.  Prohibition  of 
travel  in  the  interest  of  illegal  busi- 
ness enterprises.  4.  Tightening  of 
federal  firearms  act.  5.  Broadening 
of  fugitive  felon  act.  6.  Prohibition 
of  transportation  of  gambling  de- 
vices in  interstate  commerce.  At- 
torney General  Kennedy  reports 
that  the  new  laws  have  slowed  down 
the  gamblers.  However,  he  states 
that  new  laws  are  needed.  "How- 
ever, the  final  solution  will  come 
from  a  complete  awareness  by  all 
the  people  of  the  serious  threat  or- 
ganized crime  poses  for  our  way  of 
life  and  from  the  complete  dedica- 
tion and  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
law  enforcement  authorities  at  every 
level  of  government." 

Youth  Week:  1964 

Date:  January  26-February  2. 
Theme:  "The  Peculiar  Ones."  Put 
this  date  in  your  calendar  now. 
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When  March  comes  spring  is  not  far  behind;  in  fact,  spring  begins 
March  21.  According  to  the  Old  Farmers  Calendar  Almanac,  crocuses  are 
supposed  to  appear  March  6;  and  woodchucks  emerge  on  March  23.  The 
whole  month  is  Red  Cross  Month.  And  also  it  is  Children's  Art  Month. 
Purpose:  "To  emphasize  the  value  and  importance  of  participating  art 
in  the  development  of  all  children." 

Mar.  1.  World  Day  of  Prayer.  Theme:  "More  than  Conquerors." 

Mar.  1-7.  Return  the  Borrowed  Books  Week.  Purpose:  "To  remind  the 
guy  down  the  street  to  bring  back  Vol.  Ill  of  our  encyclopedia  and  to 
remind  us  to  return  his  copy  of  Joe  Miller's  Joke  Book  (if  we  can  find  it)." 

Mar.  3.  First  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Mar.  3-9.  Save  Your  Vision  Week.  Had  your  eyes  examined  lately? 

Mar.  4.  President's  Day.  Aim:  To  establish  a  better  understanding  of  our 
American  history  and  heritage  through  a  study  of  the  lives  of  our  presidents. 

Mar.  4-9.  National  Smile  Week.  Why  not  break  away  from  the  Society 
of  the  Curled  Lip? 

Mar.  7-14.  1963  Easter  Seal  Campaign.  To  help  finance  more  than  1,000 
facilities  giving  help  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  crippled  children  and  adults. 

Mar.  9.  America's  Junior  Miss  Pageant  begins.  Through  16th.  Ideal  high 
school  girl  selected.  Mobile,  Ala. 

Mar.  10.  Second  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Mar.  10-16.  Girl  Scout  Week. 

Mar.  17.  Third  Sunday  in  Lent.  And  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Mar.  17-23.  Camp  Fire  Girls  Birthday  Week.  Founders  Day:  Mar.  17. 

Mar.  17-23.  National  Wildlife  Week.  Attention  on  the  importance  of  our 
natural  resources. 

Mar.  21.  First  Day  of  Spring. 

Mar.  24.  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.  Also  One  Great  Hour  of  Sharing.  This 
is  Protestant  program  of  assistance  to  the  needy  throughout  the  overseas 
world.  Church  World  Service,  NCC,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

Mar.  31.  Passion  Sunday.  Passion  Week  is  the  full  week  before  Holy 
Week.  Attention  given  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  crucifixion. 

Mar.  31-Apr.  6.  National  Boys'  Club  Week. 
SOME  IMPORTANT  BIRTHDAYS  THIS  MONTH:  Mar.  16.  James  Madi- 
son. 4th  President  of  the  U.S.  B.   1751.  Mar.  18.  Grover  Cleveland,  22nd 
and  24th  President  of  U.S.  B.  1837.  Mar.  29.  John  Tyler.  10th  President  of 
the  U.S.  B.  1790. 
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Throughout  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  five  articles  pre- 
pared not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group  discussion. 
The  ideas  found  here  may  also  be  helpful  to  lay  leaders  as  they  pre- 
pare talks  or  sermons. 

1.  Be  Still  and  Know  God  {page  7) 
Bible  Material:  Psalm  46 

What  are  man's  most  enduring  problems?  Give  practical  suggestions 
on  how  to  handle  life's  problems.  What  does  it  mean  to  "be  still" 
before  God?  When  is  the  best  time  to  pray — and  where? 

2.  Who  Is  Jesus  Christ?   (page  19) 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  16:13-20;  Philippians  2:5-11 
In  what  way  is  Jesus  both  God  and  man?  Is  this  difficult  to  believe? 
What  is  the  difference  between  faith  as  trust  and  faith  as  blind  be- 
lief? How  do  we  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord?  Why  must  service 
always  involve  suffering? 

3.  How  to  Become  a  Christian   (page  27) 
Bible  Material:  Romans  1:24-27;  John  3:1-21 

Who  is  a  Christian?  How  does  one  become  a  Christian?  One  person 
says:  "I've  been  a  Christian  all  my  life."  Discuss.  How  can  a  person 
be  sure  he  is  a  Christian?  Do  conversion  experiences  today  differ  from 
those  of  New  Testament  times? 

4.  Not  for  Myself  Alone  (page  39) 
Bible  Material:  1  Peter  4:7-11 

What  is  the  starting  point  of  stewardship?  Of  what  are  we 
stewards?  What  is  the  advantage  of  giving  through  the  church?  How 
do  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  differ  in  their  conceptions  of  steward- 
ship? 

5.  Symbols  and  Sacraments   (page  54) 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  28:19,  20;  1  Corinthians  11:23-34 
Why  did  Jesus  insist  on  being  baptized?  Why  should  we  be  bap- 
tized? And  why  should  we  gather  together  to  observe  communion? 
What  are  symbolized  by  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper? 
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The  Meaning  of  Prayer  by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  A  Giant  Reflection  Book — 
paperback.  Association  Press,  291  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.Y.  1962.  $1.50. 

This  is  an  amazing  book,  first  published  forty-seven  years  ago,  just  after  Fos- 
dick had  experienced  a  nervous  breakdown  and  was  in  his  first  pastorate.  Since 
then  it  has  been  translated  into  eighteen  different  languages  and  has  sold  between 
half  a  million  and  a  million  copies.  Dr.  Fosdick  himself  attributes  its  success  to 
"persons  who  were  being  helped  to  pray."  It  is  indeed  a  classic  in  devotional 
literature. 

Letters  and  Papers  from  Prison  by  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer.   Macmillan  paperback. 
60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.Y.  1962.  $1.45. 

Bonhoeffer  has  become  one  of  the  world's  greatest  modern  theologians.  Of 
course,  his  was  a  brilliant  mind  even  before  his  imprisonment;  but  the  months 
in  Nazi  prisons  before  his  execution  enabled  him  to  think  deeply  about  some  of 
the  great  problems  of  our  time.  His  last  letters  and  papers — smuggled  from  prison 
and  preserved  in  this  volume — portray  a  humble,  gracious,  sensitive  man  of  God. 
His  range  of  thought  was  wide;  his  devotion  to  God  deep. 

Protestantism.  Edited  by  J.  Leslie  Dunstan.  A  paperback  by  Washington  Square 
Press,  32  Washington  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  1962.  60  cents. 

Catholicism.  Edited  by  George  Bantl.  (same  publisher  and  price  as  above) 

These  two  books  are  volumes  in  the  series  "Great  Religions  of  Modern  Man." 
They  survey  Protestant  and  Catholic  history,  thought  and  beliefs,  and  practices. 
Copious  use  is  made  of  quotations  from  leading  thinkers  in  both  religions.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  beliefs  of  these  two  groups;  and  by  using  these  two  books 
together  you  can  do  it — with  authoritative  material  right  from  the  churches'  lead- 
ing thinkers. 

Great  American  Athletes  by  Mario  DeMarco.  A  paperback  by  Pacific  Coast  Pub- 
lishers, Menlo  Park,  Calif.  1962.  $1.00. 

Here  are  brief  surveys  of  some  of  our  greatest  American  athletes  in  baseball, 
basketball,  boxing,  football,  golf,  swimming,  tennis,  track  and  field.  DeMarco's 
pen  sketches  help  these  sports  heroes  of  the  past  come  alive.  You  are  familiar 
with  DeMarco's  sports  columns  in  THE  LINK. 

The  Living  Christ  in  our  Changing  World  by  J.  Daniel  Joyce.  A  paperback  by 
Bethany  Press,  Box  179,  St.  Louis  66,  Mo.  1962.  $1.25. 

What  do  we  as  Christians  have  to  communicate?  Why  do  we  want  to  com- 
municate it?  And  how  should  we  communicate  it?  These  questions  are  ably 
answered  in  this  excellent  little  book. 
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I  also  like  to  appear  in  THE  LINK.  It  is  a  very  soul-warming  publication. 

— Lora  M.  Conant,  3267  Lowell  Blvd.,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Best 

Enclosed  is  check  for  renewal  of  my  subscription  to  THE  LINK.  I  consider  it 
one  of  the  best  little  magazines  I've  ever  read. 

—J.  O.  Moore,  Major,  U.S.  Army,  Retired,  1556  Blue  Ridge  Dr.,  N.E.,  Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 

Likes  December  LINK 

The  December  LINK  is  lovely.  I  am  enjoying  all  66  pages  and  both  sides  of 
the  covers.  "Remember  Bethlehem"  is  especially  interesting  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

— Osa  Webb,  P.O.  Box  1105,  Ontario,  Calif. 

Wants  THE  LINK  Sent  to  Friends 

I  would  like  to  order  a  subscription  to  your  fine  magazine  for  some  friends  of 
mine  starting  with  your  December  issue,  if  possible.  Enclosed  is  a  money  order 
for  $2.50. 

— Sp  4  Constantine  P.  Tropoulos,  269th  S.C.  (Service),  APO  58,  New  York,  N.Y. 

So  Pass  Along  THE  LINK 

I  have  been  given  a  used  copy  of  THE  LINK  by  my  niece  whose  husband  is  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much  and  would  like  to  subscribe  for 
one  year  for  myself  and  one  year  for  my  sister.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  send  me  a  gift  certificate  of  some  sort  so  I  could  present  it  to  my  sister 
with  her  Christmas  gifts. 

— Mrs.  Robert  Roycroft,  6733  Madison  Ave.,  Dravosburg,  Pa. 

Got  Acquainted  with  THE  LINK  in  Hospital 

Please  send  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  LINK.  We  first  saw  your  magazine 
this  past  summer  when  the  Base  Chaplain  gave  my  husband  the  May  issue  while 
he  was  in  the  hospital.  We  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  and  intended  to  subscribe, 
but  it  was  somehow  misplaced.  I  just  rediscovered  it  and  reread  it  from  cover 
to  cover.  I  found  it  very  strengthening.  I  will  pass  it  on  to  another  military 
family  for  them  to  enjoy. 

— Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Newman,  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  S.  Dak. 

Writer  Likes  Arrangement  of  Her  Poem 

I  don't  believe  I  thanked  you  for  THE  LINK  containing  my  poem.  I  have 
been  in  the  hospital  and  my  files  got  all  mixed  up  while  I  was  away.  I've  been 
trying  to  straighten  out  things  since  my  return.  I  noticed  particularly  the  nice 
arrangement  of  my  verse  in  your  magazine. 

—Mabel  R.  Bridges,  205  Graham,  Florence,  S.  C. 
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"She   broke   our  engagement.   She   re- 
turned my  frog." 


"I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  your  wife 
is  so  ill,  Benjamin.  Not  dangerous, 
I  hope." 

"Thankee,  Miss,  but  she  be  too 
weak  now  to  be  dangerous." 

— Watchman-Examiner. 

Little  niece  Anne  Louise,  viewing 
the  ocean  for  the  first  time,  "Oh, 
what  a  lot  of  rain!" 

— Margy  Ecclesine  in  American 
Home. 

Wife  at  Dublin  Airport:  "Be  sure 
to  write  to  me,  darling,  even  if  it's 
only  a  check." 

— Irish   Digest. 


The  professor  was  asked  to  give 
his  definition  of  woman.  Clearing  his 
throat,  he  began  in  his  leisurely 
way:  "Woman  is,  generally  speak- 
ing— " 

"Stop  right  there,  professor,"  in- 
terrupted someone  in  the  audience, 
"you  could  talk  a  million  years  and 
you'd  never  get  any  nearer  to  it 
than  that." 

— Robert  Kennedy  in  Quote. 

Two  friends  who  had  not  seen 
each  other  for  several  years  met  and 
after  the  usual  expressions  of  sur- 
prise and  pleasure,  one  of  them 
asked:  "And  who  are  you  working 
for  now?" 

"Same  people,  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren." 

— Illustrated  Weekly  of  India. 

"Say,  friend,"  said  the  tourist, 
"what  makes  these  Western  plains  so 
flat?" 

"Wa-al,"  answered  the  cowboy, 
"I  reckon  it's  'cause  the  sun  sets  on 
'em  every  night." 

— Sunshine  Magazine. 

A  Robbinsdale  (Minneapolis) 
post  office  worker  was  amused  by  a 
letter  which  passed  through  his 
hands  recently.  The  envelope  was 
small,  but  very  heavy.  It  bore  an 
air  mail  stamp  and  a  notation  on  the 
front:  "Fly— If  You  Can  Get  It  Off 
the  Ground." 

— Minneapolis  Tribune. 

A  comedian  tells  of  a  friend  who'd 
been  borrowing  his  books  for  years. 
The  other  day  he  dropped  by  and 
asked  for  the  loan  of  a  bookcase. 
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